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I. BACKGROUND 


Law enforcement activities support the national 
interest and objectives of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in the sound management of 
the Nation's fish and wildlife resources. 
International conservation efforts are also 
achieved by carrying out the provisions of 
treaties and U.S. laws designed to help foreign 
countries protect species that occur within their 
borders. 


Base Program 


The Service protects fish, wildlife, and plants 
through a range of law enforcement techniques. 
These include: 


* Surveillance of areas where priority wildlife 
and fishery resources are concentrated. To 
protect the dwindling numbers of ducks and 
geese, the Service routinely creates task forces 
during waterfowl season in many States, 
including California, Alaska, Minnesota, 
Louisiana, and Texas. 


* Inspection of shipments entering or leaving 
the United States at designated ports, border 
ports, and special ports. 


* Investigation of known and suspected 
violations. 


* Distribution of information about Federal 
wildlife regulations and their enforcement. 


* Submission of evidence of violations to 
Regional Solicitors of the Interior Department 
or U.S. Attorneys for consideration of civil 
penalties or criminal prosecution. 


Objectives 


* To enforce the Lacey Act, Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, Migratory Bird Hunting and 
Conservation Stamp Act, Eagle Protection Act, 
Endangered Species Act, Airborne Hunting Act, 
Marine Mammal Protection Act, Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES), National 
Wildlife Refuge System Administration Act, 
Antarctic Conservation Act, Archaeological 
Resources Protection Act, Wild Bird 
Conservation Act, and the African Elephant 
Conservation Act. 


* To uncover major commercial activity 
involving illegal trade of protected wildlife and 
wildlife products. 


* To protect domestic and foreign wildlife 
species that enter into interstate and 
international commerce that are protected by 
treaty or otherwise under Federal jurisdiction, 
and to issue permits when appropriate. 


* To enhance legitimate use and enjoyment of 
migratory birds and other wildlife. 


* To inform citizens of various Federal laws 
and regulations relating to the protection of fish, 
wildlife, and plants. 

















Major Components 


The final FY 1994 enacted budget for the 
Division of Law Enforcement was $34,687,000. 
This amount was augmented with $1,830,000 in 
user {ve collections to help offset the cost of the 
wildlife inspection program. At the end of the 
fiscal year, 226 Special Agents and 79 Wildlife 
Inspectors were employed by the Division ot 
Law Enforcement. A table displaying the 
distribution of the Agent force by state is shown 
on page 12. The law enforcement program has 
six major components that provide the Service 
with the capability of maintaining Federal 
leadership in the conservation of wildlife. A 
description of each component follows: 


Field Investigations 


In the Field Investiy ations component, the 
Service employed 203 Special Agents in 1994 
to enforce Federal wildlife protection laws by 
conducting investigations and apprehending 
individuals charged with violations throughout 
the United States, including Guam, Puerto Rico, 
American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. Responsibilities 
under the Lacey Act of 1900 originally 
consisted of prohibiting the interstate commerce 
of illegally taken game and preventing the 
importation of injurious wildlife into the United 
States. The complexity of investigations has 
changed through the years from primarily petty 
offense violations to felony violations involving 
illegal trafficking in wildlife, both within the 
United States and in foreign countries. Agents 
now help conserve bald and golden eagles, 
migratory birds, endangered species, marine 
mammals, species protected by international 
treaty or by individual foreign governments, 
and any wildlife hunted or harassed from 
aircraft. Descriptions of specific cases handled 
by each region begin on page 16. 
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The Service's anti-drug activities are principally 
directed at the detection and eradication of drug 
supplies on Service lands. The Service also 
supports and assists in the Department of the 
Interior's drug eradication initiatives, In 1994, 
Service officers eradicated almost 1,470,000 
marijuana plants, arrested 89 subjects, and 
seized drugs and drug paraphernalia with an 
estimated value in excess of $48 million. 


Special Operations 


As of September 30, 1994, five Special Agents 
were assigned to the Branch of Special 
Operations. These Agents are assigned 
full-time undercover duties and report to the 
Chief. The Agents use innovative investigative 
techniques in the fight against large-scale illegal 
commercialization of wildlife. Undercover 
operations have proven to be one of the most 
effective investigative techniques; that is, using 
a "cover" to infiltrate groups involved in taking 
wildlife illegally and selling such wildlife for 
profit. Setting up storefront operations has been 
one "cover" that Agents have used to establish 
credibility and penetrate activities that would 
otherwise go undetected. While covert investi- 
gations are expensive, time-consuming, and 
dangerous, they have served to identify and 
apprehend a multitude of violators. Successful 
prosecutions have provided a deterrent to illegal 
activities and, at least temporarily, served to 
protect wildlife for the future. Additional 
information highlighting the Branch's 
undercover investigations begins on page 40. 


Special Agent Trainees 


The Service hires new Special Agents using 
nationwide recruitment of the best qualified 
candidates without regard to geographic 
location. All new Agents are sent to the Federal 
Law Enforcement Training Center in Glynco, 











Georgia, for 18 weeks of basic training before 
being reassigned to various field locations for 
closely supervised, on-the-job training. After 
12 to 18 months, they are absorbed into the 
Field Investigations program. 


Wildlife Inspectors 


To monitor and assist in halting illegal trade, 
the Service employed 79 uniformed Wildlife 
Inspectors in Fiscal Year 1994, These 
Inspectors work with Customs and Agricultural 
Inspectors to provide expertise in wildlife law 
and species identification. In addition to 
scrutinizing the legality of accompanying 
permits, Wildlife Inspectors conduct physical 
inspections, targeting repeat offenders and 
checking shipments on a random basis. 
Inspectors give priority to processing 
importations of live wildlife. Detailed 
information about the Service's Wildlife 
Inspection program begins on page 41. 


Washington Office Support 


The Washington Office of the Division of Law 
Enforcement (WO/LE) provides overall 
direction, policy development, and direct 
support to the regional offices. In addition to 
monitoring nationally significant investigations 
and coordinating those that involve more than 
one Region, the Washington Office conducts 
foreign investigations and those that are 
otherwise sensitive. It maintains liaison with 
other Federal law enforcement agencies and 
drafts and reviews Federal regulations. 


The Washington Office maintains a staff at the 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, 
Glynco, Georgia, to provide basic training for 
new Agents and Wildlife Inspectors, as well as 
annual training for both Agents and Inspectors. 
Staff members also develop specialized 


curricula and conduct courses for Refuge 
Officers, Law Enforcement managers, and State 
and foreign conservation officers. The Division 
training program is described in detail on page 
54. 


Applying computer technology in the fight 
against wildlife crime, the Washington Office 
administers the Law Enforcement Management 
Information System (LEMIS), an automated 
investigative records hardware and software 
package designed to assist field agents and 
supervisors in managing their caseloads and to 
provide automated control of wildlife permits 
and trade statistics. 


Forensics Laboratory 


The Clark R. Bavin National Fish and Wildlife 
Forensics Laboratory opened in September 
1988 in Ashland, Oregon. This unique facility 
provides species-specific identification of 
wildlife parts and products to assist the Service 
and individual State and foreign governments in 
establishing evidence of criminal activities. It 
is also the home of the repository for forfeited 
wildlife articles, which are available for 
donation or loan to scientific and educational 
institutions, and the eagle repository for feathers 
and other migratory bird items, which the 
Service distributes to Native Americans for 
religious purposes. See page 50 for additional 
information about this facility. 


Major Wildlife Law Violations 


The Service considers the illegal 
commercialization of wildlife a most serious 
violation because of the impact it has on species 
population levels. The Service directs its 
enforcement resources toward Federally 
protected wildlife, including endangered and 
threatened species, migratory waterfowl, 











migratory non-game birds, and marine 
mammals, such as walrus and polar bears. The 
Service works with State agencies to protect 
resident species from poachers who engage in 
interstate commerce with illegally taken fish, 
wildlife, or plants. 


Wildlife shipments entering and leaving the 
United States during Fiscal Year 1994 had a 
declared value of over $798 million. The 
declared value is traditionally lower than the 
retail value. Halting illegal shipments is 
another enforcement priority. 


Inspectors are trained to detect a range of 
methods of evading wildlife protection laws. 
Along with outright smuggling, methods 
include falsifying documents and failing to 
declare what is being imported. High-value 
targets include reptile leathers, spotted cat 
hides, and live parrots. 


Utilizing both covert and overt investigations, 
the Service is continuing its commitment to 
protect migratory birds. Ducks and geese are of 
a particular concern, as their numbers have 
reached near-record lows. Investigations also 
target airborne hunting practices that threaten a 
wide range of wildlife. 


In addition, the Service is expanding its focus 
on environmental contaminant problems that 
affect waterfi | and other migratory birds. The 
growing probiems associated with contaminants 
and critical endangered species habitat 
destruction require rapid enforcement action in 
order to limit or preclude irreparable harm to 
the environment. 


Public Awareness 


The Service publicizes the results of major 
investigations in the belief that publicity will 


help deter wildlife crime. Although it is 
difficult to measure the effectiveness of such 
efforts, they are standard features of law 
enforcement programs at Federal, State, and 
local levels. Other public awareness initiatives 
include creating airport displays; donating 
forfeited property for educaticnal purposes to 
Federal agencies, museums, and conservation 
organizations; developing brochures and fact 
sheets; and working with the media in press and 
television coverage of the Service's enforcement 
efforts. 


In order to reach specific groups, including 
customs brokers, taxidermists, hunters, 
conservation group members, and travel agents, 
the Service holds public and professional 
meetings, gives presentations, and sends direct 
mailings to disseminate information about laws 
and regulations in an effort to prevent even 
inadvertent violations. 


Chronology of Historic Events 


The goal of the Service in its enforcement 
efforts is to perpetuate fish and wildlife as 
national resources by deterring criminal 
activities. The Service is committed to efforts 
on behalf of Federally protected species, as well 
as to its continuing partnerships with States, 
Trust Territories, and foreign countries in the 
interest of conservation. 


On September 28, 1972, the Division of Law 
Enforcement was created as successor to the 
Division of Management and Enforcement. On 
April 26, 1973, the former title of U.S. Game 
Management Agent was changed to Special 
Agent. These title changes reflected an overall 
change in both the Washington Office and field 
operations. Law enforcement became the 
primary duty and responsibility of the Division. 











The following are significant developments in 
the history of Federal ‘ildlife law enforcement: 


1900. The Lacey Act took effect as the firs’ 
Federal law protecting game, prohibiting ie 
interstate shipment of illegally taken wildlife, as 
well as the importation of injurious species. 
Enforc: nent of this Act became the 

respons. _ lity of the Division of Biological 
Survey, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


1905. The Division of Biological Survey 
became the Bureau 0! Biological Survey and 
remained in the Department of Agriculture. 


1913. The Federal Migratory Bird Law 
(Weeks-McLean Law) became effective and the 
first migratory bird hunting regulations were 
adopted on October 1. 


1916. The United States signed the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Great Britain (for Canada), 
recognizing migratory birds as an international 
resource. 


1918. The Migratory Bird Treaty Act becamv 
law, making it unlawful to take, possess, buy, 
sell, purchase, or barter any migratory bird, 
including feathers, parts, nests, or eggs. 


1920. In the case of Missouri v. Holland, 252 
U.S. 416, the United States Supreme Court 
sustained the Migratory Bird Treaty Act as 
constitutional "establishing beyond question the 
supremacy of the Federal treaty-making power 
as a source of authority for Federal wildlife 
regulation." Citing the State ownership 
doctrine, Missouri had filed suit to prevent a 
U.S. Game Warden from enforcing the Act 
within the State. 


1926. The Black Bass Act became law, making 
it illegal to transport in interstate commerce 


black bass taken, purchased, or sold in violation 
of State law. 


1934. The Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act 
became law, requiring all waterfowl hunters 
aged 16 and over to possess a "Duck Stamp." 


A Division of Game Management was created 
in the Bureau of Biological Survey, Department 
of Agriculture, with responsibility for wildlife 
law enforcement. 


1935. The Lacey Act was expanded to prohibit 
foreign commerce in illegally taken wildlife. 


1936. The United States signed the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Mexico. 


1939. The Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce, were 
transferred to the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. 


1940. The Bald Eagle Protection Act became 
law, prohibiting a variety of activities involving 
the species, including import, export, take, sell, 
purchase, or barter. 


The Bureau of Biological Survey and the 
Bureau of Fisheries were combined to form the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior. All law enforcement responsibilities 
were continued in the Division of Game 
Management. 


1951]. Fish and Wildlife Service Director 
Albert Day announced an expanded program of 
enforcement and management for the protection 
of migratory waterfowl, by transferring the 
personnel and funds of the Section of 
Waterfowl Management Investigations to the 
Branch of Game Management. 














1956. The Fish and Wildlife Service was 
reorganized into the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service consisting of a Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and a Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. Wildlife law 
enforcement responsibilities were placed in the 
Branch of Management and Enforcement of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


1960. Following an investigation that revealed 
large-scale market-hunting of waterfowl, the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act was amended to 
include felony provisions for commercial 
activities - a $2,000 fine or two years 
imprisonment, or both. 


1962. The Bald Eagle Protection Act became 
the Bald and Golden Eagle Protection Act and 
extended protection to golden eagles. 


1970. The Endangered Species Conservation 
Act of 1969 became effective prohibiting the 
importation into the United States of species 
"threatened with extinction worldwide," except 
as specifically allowed for zoological and 
scientific purposes, and propagation in 
captivity. The Act amended the Black Bass Act 
to prohibit interstate and foreign commerce in 
fish taken in violation of foreign law, a 
provision that the Lacey Act had made in 1935 
for wildlife. It also amended the Lacey Act so 
that its prohibition on interstate and foreign 
commerce applied not only to wild birds and 
mammals, but to reptiles, mollusks, 
amphibians, and crustaceans. This amendment 
was made in an effort aimed primarily at 
protecting the American alligator. 


The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries was 
transferred to the Department of Commerce and 
became the National Marine Fisheries Service. 


1971. The Airborne Hunting Act was si; 
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into law, prohibiting the use of aircraft to hunt 
or harass wildlife. 


1972. The United States signed the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with Japan. The Migratory Bird 
Treaty with Mexico was amended to protect 
additional species, including birds of prey. 


The Marine Mammal Protection Act of 1972 
became law, establishing a moratorium on the 
taking and importing of marine mammals, such 
as polar bears, sea otters, dugongs, walrus, 
manatees, whales, porpoise, seals, and sea lions. 


The Eagle Protection Act was amended to 
increase penalties from $500 or six months 
imprisonment to $5,000 or one year, and to add 
the provision that a second conviction was 
punishable by a $10,000 fine or two years 
imprisonment, or both. In addition, the 
amendment allowed for informants to be 
rewarded one-half of the fine, not to exceed 
$2,500. 


In September of 1972, the Division of 
Management and Enforcement was reorganized. 
Waterfowl management responsibilities were 
transferred to the Office of Migratory Bird 
Management and the Division of Management 
and Enforcement became the Division of Law 
Enforcement. 


1973. The Endangered Species Act of 1973 
became law, recognizing that "endangered 
species of wildlife and plants are of aesthetic, 
ecological, educational, historical, recreational, 
and scientific value to the Nation and its 
people." The Act expanded the scope of 
prohibited activities to include, not only 
importation, but exportation, taking, possession 
and other activities involving illegally taken 
species, and interstate or foreign commercial 
activities. It implemented protection for a new 














"threatened" category - species likely to become 
in danger of extinction. 


The field organization of the Division of Law 
Enforcement was restructured into 13 law 
enforcement districts and selection for the first 
Special Agents in Charge and Assistant Special 
Agents in Charge under this organization was 
announced on February 21, 1974. 


1974. The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife became the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service. 


1975. The Convention on International Trade 
in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora 
(CITES) entered into force, regulating the 
importation, exportation, and re-exportation of 
species listed on its three appendices. 


The first biological technician was hired in New 
York City to inspect wildlife shipments. 


1976. The United States signed the Migratory 
Bird Treaty with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


Regional Offices of the Service hired Wildlife 
Inspectors at eight designated ports of entry to 
inspect wildlife. The eight ports were Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Miami, Chicago, New 
Orleans, New York, Seattle, and Honolulu. 


1979. The Supreme Court, in the case of 
Andrus v. Allard, upheld the prohibition on the 
sale of migratory bird feathers, regardless of 
whether they were obtained before Federal 
protection took effect. 


The number of district offices was reduced to 
twelve when the Kansas City District Office 
was consolidated with the Denver, Colorado, 
District Office. 


1981. The Black Bass and Lacey Acts were 
repealed and replaced by the Lacey Act 
Amendments of 1981. A comprehensive 
statute, the Lacey Act Amendments restored 
protection for migratory birds, removed from 
the Act in 1969, and initiated protection for 
plants. The Lacey Act Amendments increased 
penalties and included a felony punishment 
scheme to target commercial violators and 
international traffickers - by fines of up to 
$20,000 or five years imprisonment, or both. 


Dallas-Fort Worth became a designated port for 
wildlife entering or leaving the United States. 


1982. The Endangered Species Act was 
amended to include a plant-taking prohibition 
on Federal lands and a new exception allowing 
the inadvertent, non-commercial transshipment 
through the United States of endangered fish or 
wildlife. 


The field organization of the Division of Law 
Enforcement was reduced from 12 to 7 districts, 
one for each region of the Service. 


1983. The Law Enforcement Division's 
computer, the Law Enforcement Management 
Information System, LEMIS, became 
operational. 


1985. Regionally, the Service received 
additional funds from Congress to hire 20 
additional Wildlife Inspectors, expanding the 
force to 56. 


1986. The Supreme Court, in the case of 
Dwight Dion, upheld the applicability of the 
Eagle Protection Act to Native Americans on 
Reservations. The Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
was amended to require that felony violations 
be "knowingly" committed. 














1988. The African Elephant Conservation Act 
became law, providing additional protection for 
the species, whose numbers had declined by 50 
percent in the last decade. The Lacey Act was 
amended to include, among other things, felony 
provisions for commercial guiding violations. 


1989. The National Fish and Wildlife Forensics 
Laboratory was dedicated in Ashland, Oregon, 
providing expertise to assist in investigations, 
ranging from species identification to technical 
assistance such as surveillance and 
photography. The Laboratory was renamed the 
Clark R. Bavin National Fish and Wildlife 
Forensics Laboratory in 1990 in memory of 
Clark R. Bavin, Chief, Division of Law 
Enforcement, from 1972 until his death in 1990. 


1990. Portland, Oregon, became the tenth 
designated port of entry for the importation and 
exportation of wildlife. 


1992. Baltimore, Maryland, became the 
eleventh designated port of entry for the 
importation and exportation of wildlife. 


The Wild Bird Conservation Act of 1992 was 
signed into law to address problems with the 
international trade in wild-caught birds, which 
contributes both to the decline of the species 
and to unacceptably high mortality rates. 


1994. Boston, Massachusetts, was designated 
as the twelfth port of entry for importing and 
exporting fish and wildlife shipments. 


Enforcement Officer Titles 


Titles of Federal wildlife law enforcement 
officers: 
1900-13 Inspector, Interstate Commerce in 
Game 


1913-18 Inspector, Migratory Bird Law 
1918-28 U.S. Game Warden 

1928-34 U.S. Game Protector 

1934-73 U.S. Game Management Agent 


1973-Present Special Agent 


Directors 


Since 1900, the following people have served as 
Chief of the Biological Survey or as Director of 
the Bureau or the Service for the periods 
indicated: 


1900-10 C. Hart Merriam 
1910-17 Henry W. Henshaw 
1917-27 Edward W. Nelson 
1927-34 Paul G. Redington 
1934-35 Jay N. "Ding" Darling 
1935-46 Ira N. Gabrielson 
1946-53 Albert M. Day 
1953-57 John L. Farley 
1957-64 Daniel H. Janzen 
1964-70 John S. Gottschalk 
1970-73 Spencer H. Smith 
1973-81 Lynn A. Greenwalt 
1981-85 Robert A. Jantzen 
1986-89 Frank H. Dunkle 
1989-93 John F. Turner 
1993-Present Mollie Beattie 


Enforcement Chiefs 


The following people have been in charge of the 
law enforcement responsibilities of the Service, 
or its predecessor agencies, for the periods 


indicated. 

1900-16 Theodore Sherman Palmer 
1916-26 George A. Lawyer 
1926-34 H. P. Sheldon 

1934-48 W. E. Crouch 

1948-52 Jesse F. Thompson 
1952-57 Joseph P. Linduska 














1957-62 John D. Findlay 
1962-67 Allan T. Studholme 
1967-79 Charles H. Lawrence 
1972 Clark R. Bavin 


1991-Present John J. Doggett, III 
Laws Enforced 


Bald and Golden Eagle Protection Act (16 
U.S.C. 668-668C). This Act makes it illegal to 
import, export, or take bald or golden eagles, or 
to sell, purchase, or barter their parts, or 
products made from them, including their nests 
or eggs. 


Migratory Bird Treaty Act (16 U.S.C. 703-712). 
Except as allowed by implementing regulations, 
this Act makes it unlawful to pursue, hunt, kill, 
capture, possess, buy, sell, purchase, or barter 
any migratory bird, including the feathers or 
other parts, nests, eggs, or migratory bird 
products. 


Migratory Bird Hunting and Conservation 
Stamp Act (16 U.S.C. 718). Commonly referred 
to as the "Duck Stamp Act," this Act requires 
waterfowl hunters, 16 years of age or older, to 
purchase and possess a valid Federal waterfowl 
hunting stamp prior to taking migratory 
waterfowl. 


Lacey Act (18 U.S.C. 42; 16 U.S.C. 
3371-3378). This Act provides authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior to designate injurious 
wildlife and ensure the humane treatment of 
wildlife shipped to the United States. Further, it 
prohibits the importation, exportation, 
transportation, sale, or purchase of fish and 
wildlife taken or possessed in violation of State, 
Federal, Indian tribal, and foreign laws. The 
Amendments strengthen and improve the en- 
forcement of Federal wildlife laws and improve 
Federal assistance to the States and foreign 


governments in the enforcement of their 
wildlife laws. Also, the act provides an 
important tool in the effort to gain control of 
smuggling and trade in illegally taken fish and 
wildlife. 


Marine Mammal Protection Act (16 U.S.C. 
1361-1407). This Act establishes a moratorium 
on the taking and importation of marine 
mammals, including parts and products, and 
defines Federal responsibility for conservation 
of marine mammals, with management 
authority vested in the Department of the 
Interior for the sea otter, walrus, polar bear, 
dugong, and manatee. 


Airborne Hunting Act (16 U.S.C. 742)-l). 
Section 13 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 
is commonly referred to as the Airborne 
Hunting Act, or Shooting From Aircraft Act, 
and prohibits taking or harassing wildlife from 
aircraft, except when protecting wildlife, live- 
stock, and human health or safety, as authorized 
by a Federal- or State-issued license or permit. 


National Wildlife Refuge System Administration 
Act of 1966 (16 U.S.C. 668dd-668ee). This Act 
constitutes an "Organic Act" for the National 
Wildlife Refuge System by providing 
guidelines and directives for administration and 
management of all areas in the system including 
"wildlife refuges, areas for the protection and 
conservation of fish and wildlife that are 
threatened with extinction, wildlife ranges, 
game ranges, wildlife management areas, or 
waterfowl production areas." 


Endangered Species Act (16 U.S.C. 
1531-1543). This Act prohibits the importation, 
exportation, taking, and commercialization in 
interstate or foreign commerce of fish and 
wildlife, and plants that are listed as threatened 
or endangered species. The Act also 

















implements the provisions of the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora (CITES). 


Antarctic Conservation Act (16 U.S.C. 2401). 
The purpose of the Act is to provide for the 
conservation and protection of the fauna and 
flora of Antarctica and of the ecosystem upon 
which such fauna and flora depend. The 
primary prohibitions of the Act make it 
unlawful for any United States citizen to take 
any native bird or mammal in Antarctica or to 
collect any native plant from any specially 
protected area within Antarctica. In addition, 
the Act makes it unlawful for any United States 
citizen or any foreign person in the United 
States to possess, sell, offer for sale, deliver, 
receive, Carry, transport, import, export, or 
attempt to import or export from the United 
States any native mammal or bird taken in 
Antarctica or any plant collected in any 
specially protected area. 


Archaeological Resources Protection Act (16 
U.S.C. 470aa). The purpose of the Act is to 
protect archaeological resources and sites which 
are on public lands and Indian lands, and to 
foster increased exchange and cooperation of 
information between governmental authorities, 
the professional archaeological community, and 
private individuals having collections of 
archaeological resources and data which were 
obtained before October 31, 1979. The primary 
prohibitions of the Act make it illegal for any 
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person to excavate, remove, damage, or 
otherwise alter or deface any archaeological 
resource located on public or Indian lands 
without a permit issued under the Act. In 
addition, the Act makes it illegal for any person 
to sell, purchase, exchange, transport, receive, 
or offer to sell, purchase, or exchange any 
archaeological resource taken from public or 
Indian lands in violation of federal, state, or 
local law. 


Ajrican Elephant Conservation Act (16 U.S.C. 
4201-4245). The purpose of the Act is to 
provide additional protection for the African 
elephant. The Act establishes an assistance 
program to elephant producing countries of 
Africa and provides for the establishment of an 
African Elephant Conservation Fund. In 
addition, the Act places a moratorium on the 
importation of raw or worked ivory from 
African elephant producing countries that do 
not meet certain criteria found in the Act. 





Wild Bird Conservation Act of 1992 (16 U.S.C. 
4901). This act promotes the conservation of 
exotic birds by encouraging wild bird 
conservation and management programs in 
countries of origin; by ensuring that all trade in 
such species involving the United States is 
biologically sustainable and to the benefit of the 
species; and by limiting or prohibiting imports 
of exotic birds when necessary to ensure that 
exotic wild populations are not harmed by 
removal for the trade. 














Il. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Currently the Service's law enforcement 
function is organized into seven law 
enforcement regions, each managed by an 
Assistant Regional Director for Law 
Enforcement who reports to the Regional 
Director, and a Washington Office Law 
Enforcement staff which reports to the Assistant 
Director for Refuges and Wildlite. 


Region/Address 


All Addresses begin: 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
Division of Law Enforcement 


l 911 N.E. 11th Avenue 
Portland, OR 97232-4181 
(503) 231-6125 


2 P.O. Box 329 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 
(505) 766-2091 
3 Bishop Henry Whipple Fed. Bidg. 


Fort Snelling, MN 55111-4056 
(612) 725-3530 


4 P.O. Box 49226 
Atlanta, GA 30359 
(404) 679-7040 


5 P.O. Box 779 
Hadley, MA 01035-0779 
(413) 253-8274 


6 P.O. Box 25486 
Denver, CO 80225 
(303) 236-7540 


7 P.O. Box 92597 
Anchorage, AK 99509-2597 
(907) 786-3311 


9 P.O. Box 3247 
Arlington, VA 22203-3247 
(703) 358-1949 


The seven regional law enforcement offices 
assist Regional Directors in administering the 
law enforcement responsibilities of the Service. 
Each regional law enforcement office 
administers the law enforcement program 
through Senior Resident Agents, Special 
Agents, and Wildlife Inspectors located within 
the geographical confines of the Region. 


Area of Jurisdiction 


California, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, American Samoa, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands 


Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas 


Illinois, Indiana. Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Puerto Rico, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and the Virgin Islands 


Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia 

Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming 


Alaska 


Central Office 
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1/Assistant Regional Director for Law Enforcement, Special Agent in Charge (Washington Office) 
As of October |, 1994 
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Washington Office Organization 


The following is a general description of the 
responsibilities of each Branch of the 
Washington Office of the Division of Law 
Enforcement. 


Office of the Chief 


The Chief is the top ranking officer of the 
Division of Law Enforcement and the 
administrator of the Service's law enforcement 
program. He is responsible for planning, 
developing, and directing all matters pertaining 
to investigations and law enforcement 
throughout the Service. The Chief serves as the 
Director's principal advisor on such matters, 
reporting through the Assistant Director for 
Refuges and Wildlife. In addition, he 
coordinates all investigative activities in 
cooperation with line field officials. 


The Deputy Chief shares fully with the Chief in 
planning and directing the Service's 
investigative and enforcement efforts. He also 
supervises the preparation of correspondence, 
news releases, speeches, and reports about the 
Division's activities to advise the public about 
laws and regulations in an effort to create a 
deterrent. 


Implementing the concept that Federal wildlife 
efforts would benefit from computerized 
information, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
developed the Law Enforcement Management 
Information System (LEMIS), which became 
operational on October |, 1983. LEMIS is an 
interactive, real-time minicomputer system 
based in the Washington office. The computer 
system now consists of more than 100 remote 
terminals at Regional offices and at selected 
locations around the country. The system is 
comprised of subsystems featuring information 


on investigations, permits and licenses, 
import-export declarations, protected species, 
and employee skills, 


Branch of Budget and Administration 


The Branch of Budget and Administration is 
responsible for a wide range of activities 
pertaining to administrative matters, budget 
formulation and execution, workload and 
funding planning and analysis, Freedom of 
Information Act and Privacy Act responses, 
microcomputer support, and other related 
issues. 


Branch of Investigations 


Supervised by a Special Agent in Charge, the 
Branch of Investigations is responsible for 
ensuring that Service law enforcement policies 
and procedures arc: followed nationwide. 


The Branch is also responsible for developing 
policy and coordinating international 
enforcement efforts. The Branch works 
extensively on matters concerning Service 
obligations under the Convention on 
International Trade in Endangered Species of 
Wild Fauna and Flora, develops and coordinates 
policy for the wildlife inspection program, and 
serves as liaison for the Automated Commercial 
System (an electronic database of wildlife 
imports and exports) with the U.S. Customs 
Service. 


Branch of Special Operations 


The Branch of Special Operations is comprised 
of a Special Agent in Charge, an Assistant 
Special Agent in Charge, and five field Agents. 
The Branch covertly investigates commercial 
wildlife crime that is national or international in 
scope. The Branch also provides undercover 
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investigative support to the Regions and 
collects, develops, and records intelligence 
information, 


Branch of Training and Inspection 


The Branch of Training and Inspection is one of 


17 full-time offices maintained by participating 
agencies at the Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center (FLETC) in Glynco, Georgia. 
The Special Agent in Charge, assisted by three 
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Asian medicinals purported to contain tiger par's. 


Special Agent- Training Officers, develops, 
coordinates, and conducts training activities for 
new Agents and Inspectors, as well as advanced 
and annual training. The Branch also develops 
special programs featuring academic and 
applied coursework, for Refuge officers, State 
Conservation Officers, enforcement personnel 
from the U.S, Customs Service, National 
Marine Fisheries Service, National Park Service, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and foreign 
governments. 











Il, INVESTIGATIVE ACTIVITY 


The issue of measuring law enforcement efforts is 
a subject of continuing examination, Although 
data on the number of new investigative matters 
pursued during 1992, 1993, and 1994 are 
presented below, this measure of law enforcement 
activity is commonly accepted as representing, at 
best, only an indirect measure of enforcement 
effectiveness. 


No reliable direct measures of law enforcement 
effectiveness have yet been developed. However, 
the Service believes that the effectiveness of its 
law enforcement effort can be maximized by 
directing its attention on the illegal 
commercialization of wildlife. 


The Service believes that the chief value of law 
enforcement to preserving wildlife is through the 
deterrent it creates. Deterrence is only effective 
among those individuals recognizing that their 
acts are illegal. 


Accordingly, the Service has utilized covert 
investigations to identify violators who are 
involved in sophisticated activities that would 
escape detection by traditional overt methods. By 
apprehending such violators, the Service hopes to 
deter large-scale illegal operations. 


Annual Violation Statistics 
FY1992 - FY1994 


1992 1993 1994 
Violations 9,580 8,744 8,595 
Fines** $1,981,941 $6,401,036 $1,938,009 
Jail (Yrs) 36 125 62 
Probation (Yrs) 771 869 731 
Civil Penalties $398,319 $408,703 $285,125 


. Data compiled as of 12/20/94 
** — FY 1993 fines include a $4M fine for an oil spill 


INVESTIGATIVE CASELOAD FY1992 - FY1994° 














FY 1992 FY 1993 FY 1994 

CLASSIFICATION OPENED CLOSED PENDING OPENED CLOSED PENDING OPENED CLOSED PENDING 
Assault 2 3 3 0 1 2 1 1 2 
Eagle Protection 159 171 178 152 182 148 168 172 144 
Lacey 938 833 948 927 1,019 £56 1,036 899 993 
National Wildlife Refuge 3,001 2,816 2,205 485 423 2,267 386 459 2,194 
Migratory Bird Stamp 231 233 68 155 159 64 197 192 69 
Migratory Bird Treaty 2,930 3,287 1,339 2671 2,517 1,493 2.691 2,962 1,222 
Endangered Species 3.416 3,929 3,444 3449 3,719 3,174 2,938 3,093 3,019 
Marine Mammal Protection 132 137 186 162 151 197 193 185 205 
Airborne Hunting 6 6 9 3 3 9 3 “ 4 
Tariff Classification 3 - 3 2 1 4 0 1 3 
Other Federal Laws 33 27 17 25 28 14 28 26 16 
State Laws 61 62 48 99 83 64 113 111 66 
All Other Investigations 46 59 104 61 85 80 57 17 120 
Permit/License Investigations 11 12 . 11 11 ~ 6 7 7 
Antarctic Conservation 2 2 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 

ical Resources 1 2 2 1 0 3 1 2 2 
Afncan Elephant Conservation 105 140 182 69 104 147 72 42 177 
wid Bird Conservation”* _0 _o 0 3 0 3 _ 18 14 7 
TOTAL 71,077 11,727 6,745 6275 6486 6,534 7,908 6,101. 6,257 


Note: Pending Cases (Prior FY) + Opened Cases (Current FY) - Closed Cases (Current FY) = Pending Cases (Current FY) 
° As of 12/20/94 
= The Wild Bird Conservation Act became effective October 23, 1992 








Region One 


Region One enforcement activities involve all 
aspects of laws and regulations enforced by the 
Division of Law Enforcement. The region 
stretches from Canada to Mexico and bridges 
the Pacific to Hawaii, Guam, and the Northern 
Mariana Islands. As of September 30, 1994, 
the region had 40 Special Agents, representing 
18 percent of the Service's Special Agent 
force, and 24 Wildlife Inspectors, representing 
30 percent of the Service's Wildlife Inspector 
force. Five of the Service's 12 designated 
wildlife ports are located in Region One. The 
region is comprised of California, Oregon, 
Hawaii, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands. 


Investigative activity in FY 1994 continued to 
focus on violations concerning intentional 
illegal wildlife trade and habitat modification, 
particularly involving endangered or threatened 


species. 


An individual pled guilty to a two-count 
indictment charging him with conspiracy to 
commit wildlife law violations and a violation 
of the Lacey Act. The investigation involved 
the smuggling of reptiles from Papua New 
Guinea into the United States via Los Angeles, 
and the commercialization of these highly 
sought after snakes to collectors and reptile 
retailers. Over $250,000 worth of reptiles were 
smuggled during the eight-year smuggling 
operation. The primary defendant in the case 
and his associates concealed the reptiles in 
suitcases, as well as on their persons, and 
transported them into the United States without 
declaring them, as required. One courier was 
detected and arrested at Los Angeles and agreed 
to cooperate in the lengthy investigation, which 
led to the organizer in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
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snakes were sold to collectors under the guise 
that they had been captive-bred in the United 
States from legitimate stock. The wildlife 
involved in this investigation is protected, 
pursuant to the CITES, as well as by Papua 
New Guinea law. The subject of the 
investigation was sentenced to a 15-month 
prison term. 


Two Taiwanese nationals, working as tropical 
fish importers, pled guilty to conspiracy to 
commit wildlife law violations and Lacey Act 
violations. The investigation involved the 
smuggling of endangered Asian arowanas 
(Scleropages formosus) into the United States 
from Taiwan. One hundred and seven Asian 
arowanas were found concealed in a tropical 
fish shipment at Los Angeles, which also 
contained legitimately imported tropical fish. 
Small numbers of Asian arowanas were also 
concealed in the subjects’ personal 
accompanying baggage. Once imported into 
the United States, the arowanas, sometimes 
referred to as "dragon fish," were sold to 
collectors and retail outlets. The price of the 
Asian arowanas in this investigation ranged 
from $200 to $2,000 per fish, depending on size 
and coloration. Subsequent to the plea 
agreement, the subjects of the investigation fled 
the United States and are deemed to be 
fugitives. 


In another international smuggling case, a North 
Korean trader was intercepted by Service 
Special Agents at Los Angeles International 
Airport with a raw Siberian tiger skeleton, one 
kilo of dried bile from wild Asian bears, two 
bear gall bladders, and medicinals made of 
rhino horn, musk deer, and Saiga antelope. All 
of these species receive the highest level of 
protection under CITES, and were valued at 
over $800,000. The trader was sentenced to 21 
months in jail. 

















The smuggling of rare plants was prevalent in 
Region One in fiscal year 1994, Three San 
Francisco Bay area men, including an Alameda 
County Deputy District Attorney and a San 
Francisco doctor, pled guilty to one count each 
of Endangered Species Act (ESA) violations 
and one count each of conspiracy to violate the 
ESA. The defendants smuggled over 400 
Nepenthes spp. (tropical pitcher plants), 
including a CITES Appendix | species, from 
Malaysia and Indonesia into the United States. 
Nepenthes rajah, one of two Appendix | 
species, is found only in limited areas of the 
highlands of Borneo, Malaysia. All Nepenthes 
are on Malaysia's Schedule of Totally Protected 
Plants. The plants are highly desirable to 
collectors of carnivorous plants, and range in 
price from about $15 to $10,000, depending on 
size, species, sex, and origin of the plant. The 
defendants each face a maximum possible 
sentence of one year in prison and one year of 
supervised release. In addition, as part of the 
plea agreement, each defendant has agreed to 
pay a fine of $10,000, perform 200 hours of 
community service, and write an open letter for 
dissemination to individuals involved in the 
importation, breeding, selling, and collecting of 
protected plants, expressing remorse for their 
crimes and warning others of the sanctions that 
can occur if they commit similar crimes. 
Sentencing is scheduled for June 30, 1995. The 
investigation is on-going with at least one other 
defendant entering into plea negotiations. 


An Indonesian national pled guilty in Federal 
court to felony charges of smuggling 1,346 
orchids into northern California. Agents of the 
U.S. Customs Service, Inspectors with the 
Department of Agriculture, and Service Special 
Agents cooperated in the investigation. Rare 
plants, listed in CITES, were shipped via mail 
to a residence in San Jose. The plants were 
inventoried, repackaged and forwarded to a rare 


plant dealer in the Los Angeles area. The 
investigation determined that 60 parcels 
containing rare plants entered the United States 
through the Oakland Mail Facility in 1992 and 
1993. The total retail value of the shipments 
was computed to be $165,800. The Indonesian 
national was arrested in September, 1994, at the 
Los Angeles International Airport after he 
offered 216 rare plants to an undercover Service 
Special Agent for $12,695. The smuggler 
received five months incarceration and two 
years supervised release. Three additional 
defendants will be charged; two with felonies 
and the third a misdemeanor. 


Three defendants entered guilty pleas to felony 
conspiracy to violate the ESA and the Lacey 
Act. The pleas, entered in Federal court in San 
Jose, ended a three-year investigation into the 
illegal taking and commercialization of 
thousands of rare and endangered butterflies. 
The butterflies were collected in national parks, 
national forests, and national wildlife refuges. 
Layes Metalmarks, an endangered species, were 
collected at the Antioch Dunes National 
Wildlife Refuge (NWR) near Rio Vista, 
California, an area specifically set aside for the 
preservation of this species. Over two thousand 
butterflies were recovered during the service of 
search warrants at the residences of the 
defendants. Correspondence found during the 
search detailed the illegal collection and 
commercialization of these rare species. 
Sentencing of the defendants will occur during 
the summer of 1995, and charges against 
additional defendants are pending in other 
states. 


Investigations involving the unlawful take of 
Federal trust species related to environmental 
hazards and haoitat modification/destruction 
remain the highest priority in the Region. One 
such investigation in California involved the 
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discharge of wastewater onto almost two full 
sections of previously undisturbed habitat 
occupied by Tipton kangaroo rats and blunt- 
nosed leopard lizards - both endangered species. 
The subject corporation had entered into a 
contract with the City of Bakersfield to dispose 
of the partially treated city wastewater through 
evaporation on property they owned. Attempts 
at achieving a negotiated settlement have, to 
this point, been unsuccessful, resulting in the 
Department of Interior, Office of the Solicitor, 
issuing a 12-count notice of violation and notice 
of assessment in the amount of $300,000. 


A joint investigation by the Service, the Office 
of the City Attorney in San Diego, California, 
and the Army Corps of Engineers into the 
unlawful dumping of fill material and grading 
activity by a real estate developer resulted in a 
significant settlement agreement. The subject 
company, which had filled and graded an area 
containing vernal pools and an endangered 
plant, agreed to pay penalties and restoration 
costs totaling $94,557. 


An investigation conducted by the Service and 
the California Department of Fish and Game 
has resulted in the conviction of a gold mining 
company and its president for the illegal take of 
a variety of bird species, as well as violations of 
State water quality law. The charges resulted 
from the use of cyanide in the mining operation 
and failure by the company to adequately 
isolate the toxic holding ponds and prevent 
access by wildlife. The court, subsequent to a 
three-week trial, and guilty verdicts, imposed a 
total fine of $180,000 ($90,000 each for the 
company and the president). 


The "Wang Lin Farms" investigation was 
concluded in Federal court in Fresno, 
California. The case attracted a great deal of 
national media attention, focusing on the 
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implications of the ESA and private property 
rights. The case was initiated by a California 
Fish and Game warden who observed plowing 
in natural habitat occupied by several listed 
species. A Federal search warrant was obtained 
and the carcasses of several Tipton kangaroo 
rats were recovered. A lengthy investigation 
uncovered other violations by the principal, 
including violations of immigration and 
naturalization laws, failure to pay income taxes, 
and the existence of an outstanding felony arrest 
warrant from Taiwan. In early May 1995, a 
settlement was reached allowing Lin to pay a 
$5,000 contribution to a non-government 
conservation organization. Lin agreed to obtain 
an incidental take permit before converting 
more lands to agricultural uses. The pending 
charges will be dismissed if these conditions are 
met by October 1995. 


Five individuals have been convicted and 
sentenced for their roles in the unlawful theft of 
waterfowl eggs from nesting grounds. One 
person was sentenced to four months in jail and 
four months home detention. Another was 
fined $1,000 and placed on probation. The 
third person forfeited a boat, motor, and trailer. 
A fourth person pled guilty to felony Lacey Act 
violations and is awaiting sentencing. The fifth 
person is presently a fugitive in the United 
States, but was fined $10,000 by an Alberta 
provincial court judge. The group targeted high 
valued species of waterfowl which are difficult 
to raise in captivity. 


Grizzly bear #867, known as "Sy," was shot and 
killed by an elk hunter in the Kanisku National 
Forest, Washington. "Sy" had been radio 
collared for about ten years and produced 
several cubs. She was known to be a 
nonaggressive bear. An intensive investigation 
identified the shooter, who claimed self- 
defense. Subsequent field investigation and 














forensics examination showed the bear was 
killed while moving downhill, and at a right 
angle to the shooter. The killing of "Sy" 
resulted in the loss of the two spring cubs 
accompanying her. The shooter is being 
prosecuted in the Eastern District of 
Washington. 


A Lacey Act investigation of a case that 
involved the killing of numerous elk within the 
Olympic National Park, Washington, resulted in 
the indictment and conviction of three 
individuals. The subjects received fines of 
$2,500 and a one-year probation. Six weapons 
were also forfeited. 


Federal felony charges are pending against a big 
game outfitter in Idaho who arranged illegal 
hunts and profited from them. Approximately 
14 members of the Seminole Indian Tribe in 
Florida and eight Idaho hunting guides have 
agreed to enter guilty pleas in State and 
Federal court for their role in illegal big game 
hunting. The spoils of the illegal hunts were 
shipped from Idaho back to Florida in 
violation of the Lacey Act. 


The illega! ki!ling of protected birds at fish- 
rearing facilities remains a concern. The 
owner of the Briggs Creek Trout Company in 
Idaho paid a $1,000 fine and was placed on 
three years supervised probation after pleading 
guilty to two violations of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. The investigation revealed that at 
least eight rare white pelicans and numerous 
great blue herons had been shot. 


Several successful investigations were 
conducted in cooperation with local Native 
American tribes in the Region. For example, 
agents in Idaho worked closely with Shoshone- 
Bannock tribal officers to investigate an 
individual who illegally possessed 14 golden 


eagle carcasses. The person was successfully 
prosecuted in Federal court and sentenced to 
four months in prison, placed on two years 
probation, and fined $1,750. 


In a cooperative investigation with tribal 
wardens from the Uakama Indian Nation in 
Washington State and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
investigators, an individual was identified and 
found guilty of killing a golden eagle on 
reservation land. He was fined $500 and 
placed on three years probation in U.S. 
District court. 


An investigation was initiated into the theft of 
columnar basalt from the Columbia National 
Wildlife Refuge (NWR) in Washington State. 
There were at least four columns, each about 
twenty feet long by three feet in diameter, 
stolen and four additional columns destroyed 
in the process of the theft. Considerable 
habitat damage was done by the heavy 
machinery needed to lift and remove the 
columns. These columns are a unique 
geological feature and have been classified by 
the National Park Service as a national natural 
landmark. Felony theft indictments are being 
sought on the subjects involved. 


The cancellation of a Harney County rancher’s 
grazing/haying permit and a dispute over a 
water hole on the Malheur NWR in Oregon 
came to a head when refuge personnel 
attempted to construct a fence on refuge 
property. In an attempt to stop the 
construction, the rancher purposely abandoned 
a 25-ton earth moving machine on the fence 
line route. Failing to convince the rancher to 
remove the equipment, Special Agents were 
forced to seize the machine and arrest the 
rancher for intimidating and impeding officers 
and employees of the Federal government. 
Criminal charges against the rancher and his 
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son under the National Wildlife Refuge System 
Administration Act are pending. 


In December 1993, three individuals were 
apprehended for trespass and damage to 
government property on Kilauea Point NWR, 
Kauai, Hawaii. One person paid a $50 fine for 


trespassing. A second persoa was convicted in 
Federal court for damage to government 
property, sentenced to serve six months in jail, 
pay $2,962 in damages, placed on a one-year 
probation, and must participate in a drug 
rehabilitation program. The third person 
remains at large. 





Dead eagle seized as evidence. 














Region Two 


This section summarizes law enforcement 
activities in support of programs for wildlife 
resources, fishery resources, and endangered 
species in Region Two. Comprised of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas, at the end 
of the fiscal year, Region Two had a force of 
twenty-six Special Agents and ten Wildlife 
Inspectors. The region includes the designated 
port of Dallas/Fort Worth, the non-designated 
port of Houston, as well as the border ports of 
El Paso and Laredo. 


A two-year investigation into the illegal 
smuggling of parrots from Central America and 
Mexico into the United States was completed 
and successfully prosecuted. Fifteen 
individuals were indicted in Texas for 
violations of conspiracy, smuggling, and the 
Endangered Species Act. All were successfully 
prosecuted and received a wide range of fines 
and imprisonment. The “ring leader” received 
the most severe sentence, 54 months in Federal 
prison. 


Several investigations were initiated regarding 
the commercialization and trade of reptile skins. 
One pending investigation involves the illegal 
trade of Caiman lizard by suspects in the United 
States, Mexico, and Argentina. Caiman lizard 
skins and products valued at $766,000 were 
seized. The U.S. Attorney's office in El Paso, 
Texas, has filed a civil action for the forfeiture 
of the hides and products. 


A joint investigation with the New Mexico 
Department of Game and Fish resulted in the 
conviction of a big game guide/outfitter. The 
subject was providing forged licenses and tags 
to hunters for a "bonus" animal that exceeded 
the state bag limits. He was fined, placed on 
supervised probation and ordered to pay 


restitution costs to the State for the animals. 
The hunters all pled guilty to misdemeanor 
Lacey Act violations. 


An investigation was continued in southeast 
New Mexico on the death of migratory birds in 
playa lakes. The lakes were receiving discharge 
wastewater from oil field and potash mining 
sites. Special Agents assisted the National 
Biological Service (NBS) in a preliminary 
research survey. A multi-year NBS research 
project is now underway to determine the 
potential industrial hazards to migratory birds in 
the playa lakes region. 


Special Agents continued to monitor the nesting 
areas of the endangered interior least tern along 
the Canadian River in Oklahoma. During the 
eight-week nesting season, ten individuals were 
apprehended and four vehicles were seized for 
take (harass) violations of the Endangered 
Species Act. 


A joint investigation with the Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation resulted 
in the apprehension of two individuals on Lacey 
Act charges. They were transporting thousand- 
pound loads of gamefish to commercial markets 
in Kansas City, Kansas. 


An antique auction dealer was charged with 
trafficking in migratory birds, eagle parts and 
other protected wildlife. He forfeited collateral 
amounts totalling $8,250. In addition, he 
forfeited a large number of unlawfully 
possessed museum-quality wildlife mounts. 


A major oil company accepted a negotiated plea 
agreement in the death of 22 migratory birds 
found in four open oil sludge pits. The 
corporation paid a $10,000 fine and restitution 
totalling $1,650 to the Service for forensic 
examination expenses. The company further 
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agreed to eliminate all other exposed facilities 
that posed a threat to migratory birds. 


A joint investigation with the Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Department and the Texas Department 
of Agriculture resulted in the apprehension of a 
rancher charged with the intentional misuse of 
the pesticide Temik, which resulted in the 


deaths of a number of migratory birds. Civil 
penalty proceedings are underway. 


During a four-day multi-agency check station, 
conducted at Cameron, Arizona, 77 wildlife 
violations were discovered, four drug arrests 
were made one person was arrested for assault, 
and one forest resource citation was issued. 





Open salt water tanks attract migratory birds. 
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Multi-agency game check station. 








Region Three 


Region Three is comprised of the midwestern 
states of Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
Four of the five Great Lakes - Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, and Erie - are also located in Region 
Three. Twenty-seven Special Agents and nine 
Wildlife Inspectors were assigned to this region 
as of September 30, 1994. Inspection services 
are maintained at the designated port of 
Chicago, and at the non-designated ports of 
Detroit, and Minneapolis/ St. Paul. 


In FY 1994, a commercial fisherman from 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, was sentenced to six 
months in prison after being charged with the 
illegal take of 1,100 pounds of catfish from an 
illegal seine haul on the Upper Mississippi 
River, and the subsequent sale of the catfish to a 
wholesaler in Illinois. The magistrate sentenced 
the fisherman to prison when it was discovered 
that he was involved in an attempt to falsify 
records, and had previous commercial fishing 
violations and drug convictions. 


Grand Jury investigations continued in FY 1994 
relating to cooperative commercial fishing 
investigations by authorities in Ontario, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the Service. Felony 
indictments against 10 defendants have been 
filed by Minnesota. Additional charges and 
court proceedings are progressing against 
approximately 70 defendants. 


Operation Wings, an undercover investigation 
into the illegal international trafficking in 
endangered and protected butterflies, has moved 
into the overt investigative phase with the 
execution of a Federal search warrant against an 
international trafficker in Actual, Wisconsin. 
Over 48,000 specimens were seized. Working 

_ under a court order, Service Special Agents, 


Wildlife Inspectors, Refuge Officers, and an 
Endangered Species Biologist inventoried and 
catalogued the specimens within 10 days. Over 
28,000 of the specimens were illegal and 
identified for forfeiture to the government. 
Federal criminal charges are pending against 
defendants in Wisconsin and leads are being 
investigated in several other areas of the 
country. 


A cooperative surveillance between the Service 
and the Minnesota Department of Natural 
Resources led to the apprehension of nine 
Wisconsin fisherman leaving Minnesota with 
2,400 perch, 1,500 fish over the limit. Nine 
defendants were found guilty and paid fines 
totaling $14,895, and were sentenced to 10 days 
in jail. 


A large Minnesota insurance company paid 
$5,000 for destroying nests and eggs of Canada 
geese, and for killing migratory birds with corn 
soaked in a restricted use pesticide. A licensed 
applicator who had supplied the poisoned corn 
was fined $1,850. It was mandated in a 
settlement agreement with the Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture, that the employer of 
the pesticide applicator had to provide training 
on the legal use of pesticides to all applicators 
they employed. 


A Service Special Agent in Michigan continued 
to pursue a major Ginseng commercialization 
investigation in which four defendants were 
assessed $47,000 in penalties. An additional 
defendant entered a guilty plea in June 1994. 
He is expected to receive six months 
confinement and a $20,000 fine. 


Prosecution of a Detroit businessman for the 
illegal take and importation of a desert bighorn 
sheep led to a guilty plea to two Lacey Act 
misdemeanors. He was assessed penalties of 
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$200,000 and placed on one year probation. 


An investigation involving illegal trophy antler 
trading in North America was concluded in FY 
1994. The case revolved around several 
pron:inent individuals in the Trophy Whitetail 
Deer community in Missouri. One noted 
authority on whitetail deer entered a civil plea 
and agreed to pay $10,000 for his participation 
in the unlawful possession and interstate sale of 
one record-book rack. In May 1994, the 
primary subject pled guilty in U.S. District 
Court, Springfield, Missouri, to filing 
fraudulent income tax returns. He was 
subsequently sentenced to two years probation, 
and 100 hours of community service. The 
violator was also required to pay $92,909 in 
back taxes, penalty, and interest, and cooperate 
fully with the Service in its ongoing 
investigation into the illegal deer/deer antler 
business. 


During the construction of a new bridge in the 
Saginaw Bay, Michigan, area in FY 1991, fill 
was dumped on 1,240 birds nests containing 
almost 5,000 eggs. This investigation was 
concluded in FY 1994, when the responsible 
construction company and marine company 
both paid a $1,000 fine and agreed to provide 
$24,000 each in dike restoration services at 
Shiawassee National Wildlife Refuge. Repair 
of the dike, which was destroyed in a 1986 
flood, will allow managers to control water 
levels in the waterfowl-managed area. 


Service Special Agents coordinated a task force 
made up of State officers from Missouri and 
Illinois, and Service Refuge Officers, to target 
individuals illegally commercial fishing on the 
Mark Twain National Wildlife Refuge (NWR). 
Two repeat offenders, on probation for similar 
violations, were apprehended. The 
investigation has documented an illegal 
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commercial market in fish taken from the 
NWR, Mississippi and Illinois Rivers. The 
primary defendant has paid over $6,000 in 
fines. 


A video film producer and big game hunter 
were convicted of four felonies in Federal court. 
The case documented numerous violations in 
five states and Canada, and involved multiple 
defendants. The defendants were illegally 
shipping white-tailed deer in interstate 
commerce which posed a considerable threat to 
the wild population of Missouri deer through 
the introduction of disease. One defendant will 
have his name and records removed from the 
Pope and Young record book in several 
categories. A mountain goat, taken illegally in 
Canada and imported to the United States, was 
seized and forfeited to the Service, as were 
several trophy deer racks and deer meat. The 
film producer received a $2,200 fine, two years 
probation, and was required to forfeit to the 
Service, raw film footage of a future 
commercial video on deer hunting. Several 
prosecutions are still pending in the 
investigation. 


In Missouri two hunters were apprehended for 
taking 28 mallard ducks on a single “creep” (a 
method of hunting that involves creeping and 
ambushing). The main defendant, a commercial 
guide and high visibility radio and television 
personality who hosted shows about outdoor 
sports, was guiding a client when the violation 
occurred. He was found guilty of a Lacey Act 
sale violation and was sentenced to serve eight 
days in jail, and pay a $750 fine. He also 
received three years probation during which 
time he cannot hunt in the United States, or 
assist, accompany, or associate with subjects 
engaged in hunting. In addition, he received 
100 hours community service to be perfor~ ed 
at Squaw Creek NWR. 











The unlawful use of carbofuran resulted in a 
$450 fine and over $8,000 restitution to the 
Illinois Environmental Protection Agency. A 
subject had placed the pesticide in his garden to 
kill any birds attempting to feed there. The 
investigation revealed the subject picked up 
"bags" full of dead migratory birds before any 
were documented by the Service. 


Illinois Special Agents investigated an 
individual who collected and transported several 
endangered sea turtles from Florida. The 
subject, who utilized several aliases, had a 
significant criminal record and w’as under 
investigation for mail theft and fraud at the time 
of the Service investigation. In exchange for his 
June 1994, guilty plea to Lacey Act violations, 
the subject was sentenced to 70 days 
incarceration, and ordered to pay approximately 
$15,000 restitution to the Shedd Aquarium, 
Chicago, Illinois. Subsequent to his release, he 


"was arrested on assault and battery charges 


which resulted in the revocation of probation 
and reincarceration for approximately 10 
additional months. 


In August 1994, Asplundh Tree Expert 
Company, and two employees, pled guilty in 
United States District Court, Urbana, Illinois, to 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act violations of taking 
and transporting a pair of screech owls and their 
five eggs. The employees cut down the nesting 
tree, broke the eggs, and transported the owls in 
the company truck. The company was fined 
$10,000 and placed on one year probation. 
Additionally, they were ordered to implement a 
wildlife training program for their employees 
and pay $10,000 to a local wildlife rehabilitator 
as restitution for care provided to the pair of 
owls. The two employees were fined $550 each 
for their unlawful acts. 





Evidence seized for Migratory Bird Treaty Act violations. 25 











Region Four 


This report summarizes law enforcement 
activities performed during FY 1994 in support 
of the Wildlife Resources, Fishery Resources, 
and Endangered Species Programs in Region 
Four. This region consists of the ten 
southeastern states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee. The Trust Territories of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands are also included. 
The combined population in this area is in 
excess of 55 million. The Southeast Region's 
law enforcement staff was comprised of 40 
Special Agents and 10 Wildlife Inspectors, as of 
the end of the fiscal year. The region maintains 
full-time inspection facilities at the designated 
ports of Miami, Florida, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Inspectors are also stationed at three 
non-designated ports in Atlanta, Georgia; 
Tampa, Florida; and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


In Arkansas, a tip from an informant regarding 
the illegal possession of an eagle resulted in the 
serving of a search warrant. During the search, 
a large quantity of drugs were seized, and an 
illegally possessed firearm was discovered. 
Service Special Agents, Agents from Alcohol, 
Tobacco and Firearms, and the Drug 
Enforcement Administration, as well as the 
local Sheriff cooperated on the investigation. 
The defendant was a previously convicted 
felon, and may serve time in jail. (The reported 
eagle turned out to be a hawk.) 


In FY 1992, a two-year investigation of a 
Florida commercial reptile smuggler who 
specialized in endangered and CITES-protected 
wildlife culminated in a guilty verdict and a 
seventeen-month jail sentence for violations of 
the Lacey Act, the Endangered Species Act, and 
smuggling laws. A two-year appeal process 
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resulted in a reversal based on prosecutorial 
misconduct, The Lands and Natural Resources 
Division of the Department of Justice, the U.S. 
Attorney's Office at Tampa, and the Service are 
currently making preparations for retrial of the 
case, 


During October 1993, a "Rail Task Force" 
operated in the Georgia coastal marshes. 
Fifty-five hunters were charged in Federal 
Court with hunting of (Marsh hens) Rail with 
the aid of motor boats while under power. All 
individuals were found guilty and paid fines 
totaling $10,400. Two of the individuals 
arrested were placed on one year probation and 
their hunting rights revoked. 


Special Agents in Atlanta, Georgia, were 
notified of the theft of 24 tail feathers from a 
pair of live Golden Eagles on exhibit at the Bear 
Hollow Nature Center in Athens, Georgia. The 
subsequent investigation led to a group of 
Native American dancers in Athens, two of 
whom had recently been released from 
probation for breaking into the Chattahochee 
Nature Center in Roswell, Georgia, and taking 
raptor feathers. Criminal information was filed 
on two subjects for taking eagle feathers, and 
the case is awaiting adjudication. Four other 
individuals forfeited collateral in the amount of 
$2,000 for possession of migratory non-game 
bird feathers. 


Atlanta based civil cases involving the illegal 
importations of Argali sheep and a snow 
leopard were settled with forfeiture of the sheep 
and a payment of $10,000 for the unlawful 
leopard importation. The defendant in the 
leopard case was ordered to take a lie detector 
test to substantiate that the mount had been 
destroyed and no longer existed. 


In November 1993, a commercial shrimp and 











seafood dealer was sentenced in Federal court 
in Georgia, to serve 24 months in prison, The 
subject was also fined $4,800, given 150 hours 
of community service to be performed during 
the first year of his release, and ordered to be on 
supervised probation for three years following 
his release from prison, The subject pled guilty 
to one count of conspiracy for violating the 
felony provisions of the Lacey Act and bribing 
a Federal officer. Five other shrimpers in this 
case were allowed to plead guilty to 
misdemeanor charges in return for their Grand 
Jury testimony. These defendants were 
sentenced to pay fines, perform community 
service, and serve 120 days under home 
confinement while wearing an electronic 
monitoring device. This is the first time that 
home confinement has been a part of sentencing 
for wildlife violations in Georgia. The subjects 
were also placed on probation for three years. 
The case involved the bribery of a Georgia 
Department of Natural Resources Ranger, the 
illegal take of shrimp in closed waters, and the 
subsequent sale of those shrimp in interstate 
commerce to Florida and Louisiana for over 
$10,000. 


In July 1994, Special Agents in Atlanta, 
Georgia, were notified that timber cutters had 
encroached a well-defined boundary at Fort 
Benning Army Base, and cut in excess of 
58,000 board feet of pine timber set aside for 
foraging habitat for an active Red-cockaded 
woodpecker colony. The investigation revealed 
the timber cut was critical to the survival of this 
colony; the colony will be monitored for 
abandonment. The responsible parties were 
identified and admitted to taking the timber. 
Intormation obtained during the course of the 
investigation was conveyed to the proper 
authorities at Fort Benning for possible criminal 
charges regarding the theft of the timber. 


In July of 1994, in Atlanta, Georgia, the 
Eleventh Circuit Court of Appeals overturned a 
subject's 1992 conviction on four felony counts 
associated with his 1989 unlawful importation, 
concealment and marketing of four endangered 
Fiji Island iguanas, In December of 1994, as a 
result of a plea agreement in Tampa, Florida, he 
pled guilty to one felony count of receiving, 
possessing, and concealing unlawfully imported 
Fiji Island iguanas, Sentencing was set for 
Spring 1995. The subject is an international 
reptile dealer based in Bushnell, Florida, and 
the case has been closely followed by the reptile 
dealer community for more than six years. 


In September 1994, the Shores Hunting Club in 
Alabama was apprehended for hunting dove by 
the aid of bait. The club charged each hunter 
$15 for the hunt in an effort to raise money 

for the club. Agents documented the club 
scattering sunflower seeds over the property. 
Also, subsequent investigation indicated that a 
paved roadway had been baited with bird seed 
and was hosed off by a local fire department on 
the morning of the shoot to remove the bait. 
Special Agents cited 44 hunters and charged the 
club with 44 counts of aiding and abetting. 


A two month covert investigation regarding the 
taking of endangered sea turtles in Caribbean 
waters of Puerto Rico netted 12 defendants. 
Eleven persons were arrested and pled guilty to 
12 felony and 17 misdemeanor counts. 


A joint investigation ws coordinated by the 
North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission 
and Service Special Agents into the illegal 
practice of bringing western trapped foxes and 
coyotes into the state for use in "fox pens." 

This practice has resulted in spreading wildlife 
diseases throughout the country. Leg-trapped 
animals are held live in very unsanitary 
conditions in western states until they are 
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shipped by truck to locations in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, They are then sold to fox hunting 
clubs that release the animals to be chased by 
fox hounds. Prosecution of this case in pending 
in the Middle District and Greensboro, North 
Carolina, 


Special Agents concluded a commercial dove 
shoot investigation in which 59 hunters were 
charged with taking doves by the aid or use of 
bait. The land owner was charged with 59 
counts of aiding and abetting the taking of 
doves over bait; a total of $8,140 in fines have 
been collected. The host was assessed a total of 
$8,640 in fines and court assessments. In 
addition, he was given five years probation 
during which time he cannot hunt or be in the 
company of those engaged in hunting. 


In Tennessee, Special Agents investigated the 
unlawful misuse of the pesticide Temik to 
poison migratory birds (raptors) and the killing 
of song birds by the use of steel traps. Based 
upon evidence obtained under a Federal search 
warrant, property being operated as a beagle 
field trail training facility was found to be a 
"killing ground" for migratory birds and other 
predators. Approximately 25 raptors and 15 
songbirds were found to have been killed by 
poisoned baits or by pole traps. The land where 
this activity was taking place was part of the 
USDA set-aside program and the owner was 
receiving Federal monies to maintain the 
property as a “wildlife habitat." The subject 
was sentenced to three years of supervised 
probation and 30 days in-house custody, fined 
$16,000, and made to pay $350 in court costs. 


An investigation involving the destruction of 
Red Hills salamander habitat by the Scott Paper 
Company in Monroe County, Alabama, was 
initiated in FY 1993 and continued into FY 
1994. Several sites were visited and inspected 
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to monitor compliance with recovery plans. 
The Scott Paper Company has been sent a 
Notice of Violation by the Regional Solicitor’s 
Office for a civil fine of $25,000, This case is 
still in mitigation, 


In Lafayette, Louisiana, a man was fined $4,030 
and given 240 hours community service and 
five years probation for possessing and selling 
mounted migratory birds. Service Special 
Agents and Refuge Officers who served a 
search warrant at the man's residence seized 
over 200 mounted birds which involved a wide 
variety of species including hawks, owls, 
robins, jays, meadowlarks, and cardinals. 


An investigation was undertaken by Service 
Special Agents involving the illegal take of 
colonial nesting birds at Pourchon Beach - a 
barrier island located along the coastline in 
Lafourche Parish, Louisiana. Two subjects 
were apprehended on different occasions when 
they drove their all terrain vehicles through 
nesting areas, killing nestlings and smashing 
their eggs. The subjects are awaiting 
prosecution in Federal court. In addition to 
regular surveillance of the area, the Special 
Agents obtained permission from the landowner 
to erect signs notifying the public to keep out of 
the nesting bird areas. 


An eleven-month investigation into the illegal 
importation and subsequent interstate sale of 
endangered crocodile handbags resulted in a 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, businessman pleading 
guilty in Federal District Court to a three-count 
Bill of Information which charged him with 
violations of the Endangered Species Act and 
the Lacey Act. The subject was sentenced to 
serve six months in a half-way house, ordered 
to pay a $3,000 fine, and placed on active 
probation for a period of three years. During 
the investigation Service Special Agents 

















worked closely with agents of the U.S, Customs 
Service in tracking and recovering twenty-five 
prohibited crocodile skin purses, handbags, and 
wallets valued at approximately $20,000 


lwo men were apprehended by Refuge Officers 
and Special Agents as they tended their 
marijuana plot on Carolina Sandhills National 
Wildlife Refuge. One man received five years 
in prison. The other man additionally was 
charged with assault of a Special Agent. 


An Arkansas man was sentenced in Federal 
Court to eight months in prison, three years 
active probation and three hours a week of 
community service for two years for his 
marijuana growing activity on Cache River 
National Wildlife Refuge. 


In Miami, Florida, Special Agents investigated 
the attempted export of a gorilla and an 
orangutan from Miami to Mexico. The 
investigation resulted in a six-count indictment 
of the Lacey Act, three of which were felonies. 


During the 1994 migratory bird hunting seasons, 


Georgia and North Florida Agents used 87 flight 
hours in Service and vendor aircraft and four 





small task force operations to locate more than 
twenty-five baited hunting areas and apprehend 
hunters illegally taking dove, waterfowl, and 
rail, More than a dozen baited waterfowl! ponds 
were found in South Georgia and North Florida. 
One pond was baited with 250 bushels of 
shelled corn. The enforcement effort resulted in 
the conviction of 97 individuals for hunting over 
bait. The baiting violations and other associated 
migratory bird hunting violations resulted in the 
payment of more than $53,000 in fines by more 
than 250 violators. 


Seven University of Georgia anthropology 
students forfeited collateral for their part in 
receiving and possessing golden eagle tail 
feathers stolen from two eagles at the Bear 
Hollow Nature Center. Charges against another 
individual in the case remain pending. 


A North Georgia taxidermist paid $20,000 and 
surrendered his State and Federal taxidermy 
permits after pleading guilty to forty counts of 
possessing and mounting migratory non-game 
birds. The records of the taxidermist led Special 
Agents to twenty-one other individuals who 
were fined a total of $4,000 for illegally 
possessing migratory non-game birds. 
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Baited pond. 

















Region Five 


Region Five is one of the most densely 
populated regions in the Service and is 
comprised of the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, as well as the 
District of Columbia. As of September 30, 
1994, thirty-three Special Agents were located 
in this region and 21 Wildlife Inspectors staffed 
the designated ports of New York/Newark, 
Baltimore, and Boston, and the non-designated 
port of Buffalo. 


A Federal Grand Jury in Baltimore, Maryland, 
returned an indictment against five subjects on 
charges of conspiracy to take and sell large 
quantities of largemouth bass, a protected 
species, from the waters of the Potomac River, 
in violation of the Federal Lacey Act. 
According to the indictment, the defendants 
engaged in a conspiracy, starting in 1990 and 
lasting until May of 1993, to take in excess of 
40,000 pounds of wild caught largemouth bass 
from the Potomac River and its tributaries. 


In October 1993, seven individuals were found 
guilty by a U. S. Magistrate Judge in Maryland, 
of hunting over a baited area at the Jamaica 
Point Farm in Trappe, Maryland. The central 
question in the case was whether the regular 
placement of large amounts of shucked corn on 
the property for a period of years served as a 
"lure and attraction" to migratory waterfowl in 
such a way that hunting on the farm would 
constitute hunting over a "baited area." The 
Judge's opinion answered that question in the 
affirmative, noting that large concentrations of 
Canada geese were regularly found at the farm 
and that the feeding activity caused the birds to 
be imprinted to this particular farm. 
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Upon the request of Service Agents in Alaska, 
Special Agents from the New York Office 
executed two search warrants in Putnam 
County, New York, on November 5, 1993. The 
warrants were based on illegal hunting activity 
in Alaska. During the initial service of the 
warrants, the subject was discovered within his 
residence armed with a mini 14 semi automatic 
rifle. He was disarmed and placed under 
control. 


On December 9, 1993, a Swedish national, pled 
guilty in U. S. Eastern District Court in New 
York to one felony count of smuggling raw 
elephant ivory tusks into the United States. The 
individual was the subject of a six-month 
investigation and had attempted to sell the ivory 
to Service undercover agents for $250,000. He 
was sentenced to 10 months incarceration and 
fined $2,000. 


A nationally renowned taxidermist from 
Maryland pled guilty to a felony Lacey Act 
violation in 1994. The covert investigation 
revealed that this individual was illegally 
selling waterfowl mounts at waterfowl shows 
up and down the East Coast. He would take in 
five waterfowl specimens from a hunter who 
requested that the best of the five be mounted 
and the other four discarded. Instead, the 
taxidermist would mount all five, return one to 
the unwitting hunter, and sell the other four. 


In June 1994, Service Special Agents and U. S. 
Customs Service Agents arrested two suspects 
from the Royal Jade Trading Company for 
smuggling African elephant ivory products 
valued at approximately $50,000 into the 
United States from Hong Kong, in violation of 
the African Elephant Conservation Act and the 
Lacey Act. The ivory statues, figurines and 
carvings were imported into the United States 
through the Port of Newark, New Jersey, and 

















transported to Long Island City where they 
were seized by Special Agents. One subject 
pled guilty and was sentenced to three years 
probation and a $3,000 fine; the ivory was 
forfeited to the United States. 


Special Agents in New Jersey assisted the U.S. 
Attorney’s Office regarding a potential 
environmental hazard posed by the bankruptcy 
of a chemical company located on the Arthur 
Kill (waterway). The trustee for the company 
planned to turn off several portions of the plant 
which could have resulted in the release of 
several million gallons of hazardous wastes into 
a waterfowl resting and feeding area. After 
being informed of potential Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act violations, the trustee agreed to 
conduct a more orderly closure of the plant 
without the risk of chemical releases. 


Special Agents in New York investigated the 
illegal importation of butterflies and other 
assorted insects by a New York-based 

company. The butterflies had been imported 
into the United States via international mail 
from the Philippines, Peru, and Brazil, in 
violation of the Lacey Act. The company paid a 
civil penalty of $4,000 and forfeited over 

11,000 specimens. 


Service Special Agents provided assistance to 
Montezuma National Wildlife Refuge personnel 
during a protest march by the New York State 
Coalition for Animals who were protesting a 
deer season on the refuge. 


During January 1994, two Massachusetts men 
were sentenced in U. S. District Court, 


Concord, New Hampshire, following a 
cooperative undercover investigation into the 
illegal interstate commercialization of lobsters. 
The investigation was a cooperative effort 
between the Service, the National Marine 
Fisheries Service, the New Hampshire Fish and 
Game Department, and the Massachusetts 
Environmental Police. 


In February 1979, a mounted Bald Eagle was 
stolen from the University of Connecticut 
campus in Storrs, Connecticut. The eagle was 
on loan from the Service to the University. 
After 15 years, upon receipt of pertinent 
information, a search warrant was served on a 
residence in Southington, Connecticut, and the 
Bald Eagle mount was recovered and 
subsequently returned to the University. 


In June 1994, a Special Agent in Vermont, 
working closely with U. S. Customs personnel 
at the U.S.- Canada port of entry of Champlain, 
New York, arrested an individual for smuggling 
forty-eight gall bladders into the United States. 
The smuggler, a Korean resident alien from 
New York City, planned to resell the gall 
bladders in the Asian medicinal market in New 
York and in South Korea. The subject was 
subsequently convicted of felony smuggling. 


An investigation was initiated in Maine 
concerning the killing of a gray wolf (Canis 
lupis). This was the first confirmed report of a 
gray wolf in Maine in at least 100 years. Two 
Maine hunting guides and one hunter have been 
charged in this case. 
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Evidence seized in international investigation. 
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Region Six 


Region Six contains some of the nation’s most 
rugged and varied terrain. As of September 30, 
1994, twenty-three Special Agents and three 
Wildlife Inspectors were employed to handle 
the Service’s law enforcement activities in the 
states of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, and at the non-designated port of entry 
at Golden, Colorado. 


In Kansas, three dead bald eagles, a red-tailed 
hawk, and two coyote carcasses were 
discovered to have died as a result of contact 
with sheep carcasses laced with Furadan. A 
sheep rancher and his employee placed the 
Furadan on the carcasses to kill coyotes which 
were harassing the sheep. This practice 
constitutes an unauthorized use of the chemical 
Furadan. In an Agreement for Pre-Trial 
Diversion of an Offender, the defendant agreed 
to pay $12,000 to the Kansas Wildlife Trust to 
be used for environmental wildlife law 
enforcement purposes and related protection 
gear and equipment. 


Also in Kansas, investigations have continued 
into the illegal deaths of countless migratory 
birds in exposed oil sludge pits or tanks. 

During the past year, 19 oil companies have 
been investigated. Seven of the companies paid 


criminal penalties totalling $2,750 for violations 


of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act. Charges are 
to be filed against 11 other oil companies. To 
date, all oil companies found to have exposed 
oil pits have either paid criminal penalties or 
have modified their operations by eliminating 
their sludge pits or covering them with 
appropriate exclusionary devices. 


Service law enforcement and ecological 
services personnel are working with the City of 


Fort Pierre, South Dakota, and several 
landowners and developers in an effort to 
establish a habitat conservation plan to protect 
an existing bald eagle wintering roost along the 
Missouri River. The roost is located on private 
lands which are prime for residential 
development. Negotiations are continuing with 
the possibility the Service may be able to 
purchase core groups of existing roosts as one 
way to avoid conflicts with the Endangered 
Species Act. 


Contaminant investigations related to the take 
of migratory birds and eagles continued to be a 
top priority. Investigation has documented the 
loss of thousands of birds at four heap leach 
gold mines in the Black Hills in South Dakota 
and action was recently taken by the U.S. 
Attorney to prosecute two of the mines for 
migratory bird mortalities. The mines were 
fined $10,000 each for failing to maintain their 
migratory bird protection plans. The U.S. 
Attorney is holding several other counts in 
abeyance pending satisfactory future migratory 
bird protection efforts on behalf of the mines. 


In a North Dakota initiated investigation, a 
subject from the Blackfoot Reservation pled 
guilty to smuggling eagle parts from Canada 
into Montana for commercial purposes. At the 
time of the apprehension, he was on probation 
for a similar eagle smuggling violation. The 
subject had been making war bonnets and 
selling them in England after smuggling them 
through Canada. He was sentenced to six 
months in prison followed by two years of 
supervised release and a $100 fine. His wife 
was sentenced to two months of home 
confinement and two years supervised 
probation for her part in the violation. 


Investigation revealed that two members of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Indian Tribe unlawfully 
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killed a golden eagle by shooting it while 
"target practicing". In addition to indicting the 
individuals for unlawfully shooting the eagle, a 
Federal Grand Jury also handed down 
indictments for Obstruction of Justice and 
Witness Tampering based on the defendants’ 
attempts to get witnesses to make false 
statements. They have been found guilty on all 
counts and sentencing is pending. 


A joint investigation by the Montana 
Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks and the 
Service resulted in two subjects being found 
guilty by a Federal jury of nine counts of killing 
and selling eagles on the Crow Indian 
Reservation. One subject was sentenced to 18 
months in prison and the second, to 15 months 
in prison. The case is under appeal. 


Service Special Agents located and seized a 
dead sow grizzly bear that had three live cubs. 
As a result of the investigation, a confession 
was obtained in which the defendant admitted 
to shooting the bear with a shotgun from his 
kitchen window. He also admitted shooting a 
sub-adult male grizzly two weeks previous to 
shooting the sow. The male grizzly is assumed 
to be alive and enraged as it bit a biologist who 
attempted to capture it. The bears were 
attracted to the defendant's residence due to an 
excessive amount of garbage in the area. The 
subject pled guilty before a U.S. Magistrate and 
was fined $1,500. He was ordered to maintain 
his property in a condition that would not attract 
bears. 


A joint investigation between the Service and 
Montaiia Department of Game, Fish, and Parks 
revealed that a subject had used the U.S. mail to 
make false applications for a total of 40 illegal 
Montana big game hunting permits. The 
subject used a variety of aliases in attempting to 
defraud the state of Montana by purchasing 
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resident hunting permits using fictitious 
Montana addresses. The illegally taken wildlife 
was subsequently transported in interstate 
commerce from Montana to the state of 
Washington. The subject was charged and 
sentenced in Federal court to pay an $11,605 
fine, pay $180 for the cost of supervised 
probation, and forfeit all mounted trophies. In 
addition, he was prohibited from hunting, 
fishing, or trapping during his three years of 
supervised probation. 


Service Special Agents assisted the states of 
Colorado, Utah, and California in a two-year 
cooperative undercover investigation into the 
illegal international trafficking of bear galls and 
other parts. Over 150 bear gall bladders 
destined for the Korean oriental medicine 
markets were illegally purchased from 
undercover officers by traffickers. Arrest and 
search warrants were executed in California and 
Colorado, which yielded 19 subjects and 
numerous seizures of illegal wildlife items. 
Federal prosecution of the primary bear gall 
exporter is to begin in the near future. 


In Colorado, the illegal take of eagles and other 
migratory birds by power line electrocution, 
predator poisoning by ranchers, and exposed oil 
pits continued to be a major concern in FY 
1994. A number of separate investigations have 
resulted in reconfiguration of many miles of 
power line poles, construction of netting 
structures to prevent migratory bird access to oil 
production pits, and several prosecutions being 
sought for illegal poisoning of wildlife. 


Cyanide heap leach mining operations 
continued to be monitored and investigated for 
the illegal take of Federally protected wildlife 
during FY 1994. Birds are especially attracted 
to the exposed and lethal cyanide solution pits 
and huge tailings ponds. There are currently 25 











cyanide heap leach mines in Colorado. Three 
are designated Superfund sites and others are 
undergoing cleanup for extensive environmental 
contamination. One such site, Summitville 
Mine, is reported to be the worst ecological 
mining disaster in North America, killing all 
wildlife in 15 miles of stream and one lake. 


During the big game hunting season a three- 
day, multi-agency wildlife check station was 
conducted on I-25 at the Colorado/New Mexico 
border. Service Special Agents and Refuge 
Officers, along with wildlife officers from 10 
states and 14 agencies, participated. Contacts 
were made with 3,115 hunters transporting 
wildlife from over 29 different states in 1,246 
vehicles. A total of 89 violations were 
discovered resulting in $30,301 in fines being 
assessed during the operation. 


Eight eagles were found electrocuted within an 
eight-mile length of Utah Power and Light 
(Pacific Corporation) power lines. In lieu of 
prosecution, Pacific Corporation entered into 
negotiations with the Service and agreed to 
conduct an extensive program to retrofit their 
problem power poles with raptor protection 
devices, and reconfigure basic pole design to be 
raptor-safe. The retro-fitting and redesigning 
has been completed on 40 miles of power line, 
and will continue. The Pacific Corporation 
expenditures for this, and other work on their 
power poles, has reportedly exceeded $300,000. 


An intensive investigation involving a sheep 
rancher and his accomplices who routinely 
misused highly toxic agricultural pesticides to 
lace deer and sheep carcasses to poison eagles 
and coyotes is near conclusion. Investigation 
documented that one poison bait site resulted in 
the death of 17 bald eagles and one golden 
eagle. Plea negotiations are underway. A 
successful prosecution should act as a strong 


deterrent to the hundreds of other pesticide 
abusers choosing this illegal and devastating 
method of predator control. Initial plea 
agreements indicate a $30,000 fine and six 
months in Federal prison. 


An investigation into the unpermitted creation 
of a small lake on the shores of the Great Salt 
Lake, Utah, by the Davis County Planning 
Board continues. Without regard to 
approximately 15,000 active shorebird nests 
and warnings from concerned citizens, free flow 
of water beneath a causeway was sealed off to 
raise the water level for aesthetic purposes. 
Documentation from biological studies being 
conducted at that time indicate that 
approximately 90,000 assorted shorebirds, 
chicks, and eggs were drowned or displaced by 
the rising water. This case has been submitted 
to the U. S. Attorney's Office in Utah for 
prosecution. Initial plea bargain indications are 
that responsible parties will cap the leak and do 
a complete clean-up. 


Investigations continue into the habitat 
destruction of the desert tortoise and Utah 
prairie dog by commercial developers in Utah. 
To date, seven commercial land developers 
have been prevented from destroying known 
habitat. Endangered Species Act civil charges 
are being considered against one developer for 
“take” by significantly altering habitat, and 
Utah felony charges being brought against a 
person who shot a tortoise. These actions have 
resulted in the active participation of many 
other developers in negotiations and Habitat 
Conservation Plans with the Service, which, 
hopefully, will facilitate mutually acceptable 
solutions for both the resource and private 
industry. 


A case was concluded involving the poaching 
of a very large bull elk and removal of the rack 
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in Yellowstone National Park. The incident 
gained much media coverage in many western 
State newspapers. The investigation resulted in 
the defendant being indicted on Lacey Act 
misdemeanor charges. He was also indicted for 
attempting to bribe a witness (with $50,000) to 
give false testimony to the Federal Grand Jury 
stating that he (the witness) did the shooting. 
The defendant was sentenced to serve eight 
months in Federal prison, pay a $20,000 fine, 
and $10,000 in restitution. 


A two-year investigation revealed that 65 
golden eagles, seven great horned owls, and one 
hawk were electrocuted in an oil field located in 
Wyoming. An agreement was reached between 
the power company, the company operating the 
oil field, and the Service to eliminate the raptor 
electrocutions in the oil field. More than fifty 
percent of the 520 poles and transformer banks 
along ridges in the core area of the electrocution 
problem were raptor-proofed in the oil field at a 
cost of over $97,500. 


Investigation into illegal hunter outfitting 
activities on a Wyoming ranch revealed that 30 
elk, 17 deer, 20 antelope, one moose, one big 
horn sheep, and at least one grizzly bear were 
illegally killed and shipped in interstate 
commerce over a three-year period. The state 
of Wyoming values the wildlife to be in excess 
of $323,000. Nine hunters have pled guilty to 
Lacey Act misdemeanors and have paid 
$55,000 in fines, $14,698 in restitution, and 
received 11 years probation. The outfitter pled 
guilty to three felony Lacey Act violations and 
was sentenced to one year in Federal prison. 


A joint investigation between the Service and 
the Environmental Protection Agency involved 
the illegal take of migratory birds at the Powder 
River Crude Oil facility. Special Agents 
recovered 12 dead migratory birds at the site on 
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two different occasions. In a civil action, the 
Department of Justice forced the 21 defendant 
companies to clean up the oil refinery site. In 
an out of court settlement, the ten defendants 
(major companies) agreed to pay a civil penalty 
of $440,000 and agreed to an eight million 
dollar clean up of the site. 


Two subjects were found guilty of guiding a 
group of ten Canadian hunters and charging 
$60,000 to illegally hunt big game on their 
Wyoming property. One subject was sentenced 
to five months in prison and five months in a 
halfway house. He also paid $5,000 in fines 
and $2,834 in restitution. The second subject 
was sentenced to four months in prison and 
three years supervised release. He also has to 
pay a $2,000 fine. A third individual involved 
in the case was convicted of perjury and 
received a one-year prison sentence. The 
convictions were upheld after the case was 
appealed to the 10th Circuit Court. 


In September 1994, an individual was indicted 
by a Federal Grand Jury for seven counts of 
violating the Eagle Protection Act. The subject 
is a sheep rancher who had been shooting and 
trapping eagles in steel leg hold traps. He 
would cut their feet off with a shovel, and then 
release them. After a two week jury trial, he 
was convicted of four counts of the Eagle 
Protection Act. The prosecution has requested 
stiff sentencing due to the "heinous, ati. ‘ious, 
crude, and depraved manner in which the 
defendant killed the eagles." Sentencing is set 
for the first week of May 1995. 


Twelve defendants in an investigation 
concerning a Wyoming ranch have paid a 
combined total of $62,500 in fines and 
restitution and were sentenced to 12 years of 
probation. The defendants brought Texas 
hunters to Wyoming to hunt elk, deer, and 











antelope without a license. Agents seized four 
elk, six deer, and six trophy antelope mounts. 


Seventeen electrocuted golden eagles were 
discovered along a 15-mile stretch of 
transmission line in Wyoming. Negotiations 
between the Service and the electric company 
resulted in the modification (raptor proofing) of 
32 miles of the transmission line at a cost of 
$130,656. The electrocution problem has been 
eliminated. 


A dead golden eagle, a dead ferruginous hawk, 
and three magpies were found near a sheep 
carcass in northern Wyoming. Investigation 
revealed the insecticide Fenthion in the sheep 
carcass, golden eagle, hawk, and magpie. A 
suspect in the case admitted to lacing the sheep 
carcass with Spotton, a systemic livestock 
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insecticide, in an attempt to poison a neighbor's 
dog that was killing sheep. The defendant pled 
guilty to a violation of the Eagle Protection Act 
and paid a $4,000 fine. 


The mineral, trona, is mined at five plant 
locations in southwest Wyoming. Mining 
efforts require large above ground evaporation 
ponds at each plant. Migratory birds are 
attracted to the ponds which have sodium 
concentrations in excess of 55,000 parts per 
million, resulting in the deaths of migratory 
birds due to sodium intoxication. After 
attending a Service-sponsored seminar on oil pit 
and trona mine evaporation ponds, FMC 
Corporation recently announced plans to spend 
90 million dollars to dispose of its mine tailings 
in underground shafts thus eliminating the bird 
mortalities and other environmental hazards. 
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Region Seven 


Alaska contains species found nowhere else in 
the United States as well as a variety of 
ecosystems. Twelve Special Agents are 
responsible for enforcing federal wildlife laws 
in Alaska. The region has one Wildlife 
Inspector performing inspections at the non- 
designated port of entry in Anchozage. 


Prosecution was completed in a joint 
investigation into the illegal hunting methods of 
an Alaskan hunting guide and his assistant by 
Service Special Agents and the National Park 
Service. The investigation resulted in Federal 
civil and criminal charges being filed against 
two subjects and twelve of their hunting clients. 
Illegal hunting activity occurred within the 
boundaries of Gates of the Arctic National Park 
and Preserve, and hunting the same day as 
being airborne in an aircraft. Total penalties 
included 18 months in prison, $65,500 in fines, 
18 years of probation, and the forfeitures of one 
Super Cub aircraft, one rifle, and the trophies of 
five Dall sheep, four caribou, three grizzly 
bears, four moose, and two wolves. 


In response to an influx of brown bear trophies 
into the United States from the Russian 
Federation, Service Special Agents traveled to 
the Russian Far East to work with wildlife 
officials and provide expertise in wildlife 
enforcement matters. This effort is continuing, 
but is made difficult by the political situation in 
the Russian Federation. 


In FY 1994, a major investigation was initiated 
concerning U.S. hunters illegally taking Russian 
brown bears by the use of helicopters and then 
importing the illegal trophies into or through 
the United States. The investigation, involving 
Special Agents in several regions and the 
Russian authorities, is continuing. To date, 
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interviews of approximately 80 hunters 
returning to the United States with Russian 
brown bears have taken place. Two Russian 
brown bear trophies were seized at the port of 
Anchorage for being iiported in violation of 
CITES. U.S. hunters traveling to the Russian 
Federation are now aware that illegal hunts in 
that country are being investigated by the 
Service. Russian game officers are now 
stationed in the hunting camps during the 
hunting season. 


Special Agents initiated a Lacey Act 
investigation involving a Massachusetts 
resident who hunted illegally in Alaska for the 
past six years, unlawfully killing at least 16 big- 
game animals. ‘Vhen search warrants were 
served at the subject’s residence, not only was 
evidence of the Alaskan hunts recovered, but 
also a live black bear, drugs, and photographs of 
an unidentified murder victim. State homicide 
investigators, the FBI, and the IRS are now 
involved in the case. This investigation is 
ongoing in Alaska, Massachusetts, and 
Colorado. 


Special Agents traveled 1,500 air miles 
southwest of Anchorage to Shemya Island, a 
remote part of the Alaska Maritime National 
Wildlife Refuge, to conduct a major Antiquities 
Act investigation. To date, over 150 artifacts of 
primitive native culture, illegally excavated 
from Service lands, have been recovered from 
one defendant. Archaeologists report the value 
of the seized items at $273,000. The historical 
and scientific damage to the site is irreparable. 
Additional suspects have left Alaska, but the 
investigation is continuing. 


Concluding a multi-year investigation 
conducted by Special Agents in Alaska and 
Oregon, a search warrant was served at an 
Oregon wholesale fly fishing supply store. The 














owner confided to undercover agents his 
elaborate scheme to obtain illegal polar bear 
hides from Alaska, Canada, and Russia which 
he would “launder”’ by claiming they were pre- 
act or legal native handcrafted clothing. The 
illegal hides were subsequently cut up and sold 
as fish fly-tying material throughout the United 
States. Prosecution is pending. 





Special Agents preparing to transport 
prisoners in Alaska. 


Following a lead from an anonymous tip, 
Special Agents investigated the shooting of a 
bald eagle. In addition to finding the dead 
eagle, a rifle from the prime suspect was 
recovered. The Service's national forensics 
laboratory determined that a bullet recovered 
from the dead eagle was, in fact, fired from the 
suspect’s gun. In a plea agreement, the suspect 
agreed to plead guilty and will pay a $5,000 fine 
and serve six months in jail. 


Service Special Agents assisted Canadian 
authorities with the investigation of an Alaskan 
hunting guide who was involved in the illegal 
take of a world-record white-tail deer in Alberta. 
The investigation indicated the guide was 
unsuccessful when he hunted in Canada. 
Instead, the deer was killed illegally by a 
Canadian accomplice and sold to the Alaskan 
guide. A national hunting magazine in the 
United States featured the guide’s fictitious 
hunt, lauding him for the accomplishment. The 
guide has since pled guilty in Alberta and paid a 
substantial fine. The magazine that featured the 
fictitious article, as well as several national 
hunting organizations, have denounced the 
subject. Special Agents investigated the illegal 
take of two moose by non-residents during a 
guided hunt on the Becharof National Wildlife 
Refuge. Confessions were obtained from the 
hunters, and a search is currently underway for 
the guide, who is believed to have fled the state. 
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Region Nine 
Branch of Special Operations 


The Branch of Special Operations, 
headquartered in the Service's Division of Law 
Enforcement in Washington, D.C., is an 
operational unit that utilizes sophisticated 
methods to conduct covert and complex 
investigations that are both national and 
international in scope. In FY 1994, the Branch 
employed five Special Agents stationed at 
various locations throughout the United States. 
During that time, the Branch initiated new 
investigations into the commercialization of 
endangered and illegally taken wildlife in areas 
designated a high priority by the Service. In 
addition, Special Agents were committed to 
follow-up investigative work and criminal 
prosecutions stemming from the completion of 
two earlier covert investigations. 


One three-year investigation, Operation 
Renegade, focused on the illegal importation 
and commercialization of exotic birds. In 
January of 1992, approximately thirty search 
warrants were served in Florida, California, 
Illinois, New York, Louisiana, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Over 300,000 documents were 
seized during these searches. Analysis of the 
documents led to the discovery of an elaborate 
wildlife smuggling and laundering scheme 
involving the illegal importation of large 
quantities of parrots valued in the millions of 


dollars. The countries of origin for these birds 
included various countries in Africa and South 
America, as well as Australia and New Zealand. 
In Fiscal Year 1994, prosecutions of individuals 
and organized groups identified continued. 
Over $180,000 in fines, restitution, and 
forfeitures have been levied by the courts and a 
total of 7 years and 9 months imprisonment 
have been ordered, 


The second investigation, Operation Whiteout, 
was an eighteen-month undercover 
investigation. The covert portion ended in 
February of 1992 when Federal and State agents 
charged 25 Alaskan subjects for illegally taking 
and/or selling walrus and ivory items, The 
investigation also uncovered an extensive 
network of individuals who sold and traded 
ivory for illicit drugs in Anchorage, Nome, and 
outlying villages. Prosecutions were completed 
during FY 1994 with fines, restitution, and 
other assessments totaling over $64,000. Terms 
of imprisonment totaled 11 years with an 
additional 36 years of supervised release and 
18.5 years of probation handed down by the 
courts. 


The Branch of Special Operations also provided 
investigative support to the Regions through its 
Intelligence Unit. A number of comprehensive 
intelligence reports and briefing documents 
were produced on wildlife and plant issues 
germane to regional enforcement interests and 
priorities. 





IV, WILDLIFE INSPi CTION PROGRAM 
The Control of International Trade in Wildlife 


The Service relies on the Endangered Species 
Act and the Lacey Act as the primary domestic 
legislation to control wildlife imports and 
exports. The Convention on International Trade 
in Endangered Species of Wild Fauna and Flora 
(CITES) is the major international agreement 
for the control of trade in wildlife and plants. In 
the United States, CITES is implemented 
through the Endangered Species Act. 


The Endangered Species Act and the Lacey Act 
give responsibility to the Service, through the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, for the control 
of imported and exported fish and wildlife. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has the primary 
responsibility for the control of importation and 
exportation of plants. The Service has a broad 
range of programs to enforce the provisions of 
the Endangered Species Act, the Lacey Act, and 
CITES involving the importation and 
exportation of wildlife. These include the 
designation of specific ports of entry for 
wildlife, the staffing of these ports with 
Wildlife Inspectors to monitor wildlife 
shipments, the licensing of commercial wildlife 
importers and exporters, the development of a 
national computer system to analyze 
importation and exportation data, the use of 
international intelligence to monitor wildlife 
trade, and cooperation with other Federal 
agencies, and with other countries, that assist 
the Service in its goal of restricting illegal 
wildlife trade. 


Since the early 1970's, the Service has 
designated certain ports of entry for the 
importation and the exportation of wildlife. 
The concept of designated ports provides a 
funneling mechanism that consolidates wildlife 


shipments at a few specific locations to provide 
efficient service and to reduce the cost to the 
public. Originally the Service designated eight 
ports of entry for wildlife shipments. These 
were New York, Miami, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Honolulu, In 1981, in response to public 
request, the Service added Dallas-Fort Worth; 
in 1990, Portland, Oregon; in 1992, Baltimore, 
Maryland; and in 1994, Boston, Massachusetts, 
to bring the current total to twelve designated 
ports. In addition to these designated ports, 
certain ports along the Canadian and Mexican 
border are established for the importation and 
exportation of wildlife between the United 
States and those countries. 


In implementing the system of designated ports, 
the Service attempted to select ports based upon 
total cargo and wildlife traffic, and geographical 
diversity. However, the Service recognized that 
under certain circumstances, it would be 
necessary to allow importers to use other ports 
for scientific purposes, to alleviate economic 
hardship, or minimize deterioration or loss. For 
these reasons, the Service issues exception to 
designated port permits. Except in exigent 
circumstances, the Service will not issue an 
exception to designated port permit unless there 
is sufficient staff to adequately handle the 
shipments without disrupting other law 
enforcement activities. Those who import or 
export wildlife under the authority of a 
non-designated port permit are required to 
reimburse the Service for all costs of inspecting 
and clearing each shipment. 


In 1975 the Service assigned the first Wildlife 
Inspectors to designated ports to inspect and 
clear importations and exportations of wildlife. 
Prior to that time Special Agents handled all 
import and export clearance duties in addition 
to their other responsibilities. By creating a 
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staff of Wildlife Inspectors, the Service has 
developed full-time, specialized positions to 
address a specific need, 


The Service originally staffed the designated 
ports with a total of 32 Wildlife Inspectors. 
Subsequently, four more inspectors were added 
at non-designated and border ports that were 
experiencing significant wildlife traffic. In 
1985, as a result of a Congressional budget 
initiative, the Service increased the staff from 
36 to 56 inspectors. The Service periodically 
reviews the distribution of Wildlife Inspectors 
to determine whether additional inspectors are 
needed and whether the number at each port is 
adequate. As of September 1994, the number of 
Wildlife Inspectors has increased to 79. 


In addition to its staff of Wildlife Inspectors, the 
Service employs a force of about 230 Special 
Agents who are responsible for investigating 
suspected violations of Federal wildlife laws. 
An important part of the duties of these criminal 
investigators is to enforce the provisions of the 
Endangered Species Act and the Lacey Act as 
they pertain to the importation and exportation 
of wildlife and wildlife products. Service 
Special Agents use the full range of 
investigative techniques to detect and 
apprehend violators of laws and regulations 
restricting international wildlife trade. 


Wildlife Inspectors spend 100 percent of their 
time working in the area of import-export 
control. Their specific duties include the 
examination of document packages that 
accompany shipments, the physical inspection 
of the contents of shipments, the proper 
handling of seized property, and the 
administrative duties associated with the 
inspection, and clearance, or seizure, of wildlife 
imports and exports. 
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Wildlife Inspectors receive an initial four-week 
basic training course at the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center (FLETC) in 
Glynco, Georgia, and 24 hours of in-service 
training annually. They also receive on-the-job 
training at the port of entry to which they are 
assigned, 


Special Agents may become involved with the 
actual inspecting and clearing of wildlife 
shipments; however, their primary 
responsibility is the investigation of known or 
suspected violations of Federal wildlife laws. 
In this capacity, Special Agents assume 
responsibility for a wildlife shipment once it has 
been determined that a violation may have 
occurred. Import-export investigations are just 
one type of responsibility that a Special Agent 
may be assigned. 


Newly hired Special Agents attend the 
eight-week Criminal Investigators School at 
FLETC followed by a seven-week Special 
Agent Basic course. Following this initial 
training each new Special Agent must success- 
fully complete a one year on-the-job training 
program. In addition, each Special Agent 
receives 40 hours of in-service training annually 
at FLETC. 


In 1983, the Service activated its Law 
Enforcement Management Information System 
(LEMIS), a national computer network 
designed to assist in processing and retrieving 
information. In addition to investigative and 
administrative data, the Service maintains 
information about wildlife imports and exports 
in LEMIS. 


The Service also maintains an intelligence unit 
in the Washington Office. One of the primary 
responsibilities of this staff is to monitor 
international wildlife trade patterns to determine 











compliance with foreign law and whether such 
trade is adversely affecting species or 
populations. Information developed by this 
intelligence unit is used in several ways. If it 
indicates that specific violations have occurred, 
an investigation is opened. In other cases, the 
unit may continue to monitor a suspected 
problem and may notify other countries of its 
findings. 


In some circumstances, information collected 
and analyzed by the intelligence unit has 
indicated that a particular country has laws 
restricting the export or trade in certain species 
of wildlife. When such information is deemed 
reliable, the Service publishes its findings in the 
Federal Register in the form of a Notice of 
Information, notifying the public of the 
restrictions and of the actions that the Service 
intends to take to assist in the enforcement of 
such restrictions under the Lacey Act. A copy 
of each notice is mailed to each importer 
holding an Import-Export License and is also 
provided to recognized wildlife trade groups for 
dissemination. 


On occasion, intelligence has indicated such 
flagrant disregard for both CITES and the laws 
of other countries on the part of a particular 
nation that the Service has published a Notice 
of Information announcing a total ban on the 
importation of wildlife from that country. Such 
bans have been imposed on the Philippines for 
failure to comply with CITES requirements 
concerning notification of changes in the 
management authority, and on Singapore for 
failing to comply with both the principles of 
CITES and to respect the wildlife laws of other 
nations. Both bans were lifted when the 
respective problems were resolved. 


In fulfilling its mission of restricting illegal 
wildlife trade, the Service relies upon the 


cooperation of other Federal agencies. The U.S. 
Customs Service is the primary agency 
responsible for inspection and clearance of all 
goods imported into the United States. In this 
capacity, Customs is the first line of defense 
against illegal wildlife shipments. Before it will 
clear a shipment at designated ports, Customs 
refers each wildlife shipment to Service 
Wildlife Inspectors for inspection and 
clearance. At ports that do not have Service 
officers, Customs inspectors either clear 

wildlife shipments directly or take other 
appropriate action. Customs inspectors who 
have questions about shipments routinely 
contact the nearest Service officer for guidance. 
In addition, the Service provides local training 
for Customs inspectors as well as participating 
in the training that Customs provides at FLETC. 


It is often necessary for the Service to 
communicate with foreign governments to 
coordinate the enforcement of CITES and 
Lacey Act violations predicated on foreign 
wildlife laws. While the Service has the 
authority to communicate directly with other 
CITES management authorities, it may become 
necessary to route communications through 
official diplomatic channels. In these 
circumstances, the Department of State has 
been extremely cooperative. The State 
Department was particularly helpful and 
supportive during the previously mentioned 
negotiations with Singapore on the ban on 
wildlife trade. 


The Department of Justice is closely involved 
with Service efforts to interdict illegal wildlife 
importations and exportations. Special Agents 
work closely with United States Attorneys' 
Offices on individual cases. Attorneys from the 
Wildlife Section of the Land and Natural 
Resources Division of the Department of 
Justice provide legal support to the Service at 
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the Washington level, as well as assisting in 
prosecuting cases at the field level. 


In addition to Customs, the State Department, 
and the Department of Justice, the Service 
works closely with other Federal agencies that 
have jurisdiction at ports of entry. The Animal 
and Plant Health Inspection Service of the 
Department of Agriculture requires that all birds 
and certain mammals be quarantined prior to 
entering into the United States. Service officers 
must coordinate inspections of these shipments 
with Agriculture to ensure that wildlife laws as 
well as quarantine laws are properly enforced 
and that their protection goals are being 
achieved. 


The Service also coordinates its activities with 
several other agencies including the National 
Marine Fisheries Service, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Coast Guard. 


Through CITES, the Service has extended its 
international cooperation throughout the world. 
In the past few years, the Service has 
participated in several international conferences 
on CITES enforcement and has conducted 
training in enforcement for many of the party 
countries. In addition, the Service has 
maintained a close relationship with Canada 
and Mexico and has provided both training and 
support to those nations in the area of wildlife 
law enforcement. 


Considering the size of its law enforcement 
force, the Service is making important strides in 
controlling illegal wildlife imports and exports. 
However, serious problems still exist. The total 
estimated number of wildlife shipments has 
risen from around 45,000 (with a declared value 
of $500 million) in 1980 to around 65,000 (with 
a declared value of approximately $800 million) 
in 1994, a significant increase. 
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Millions of containerized shipments enter the 
United States annually. The Service is able to 
inspect only a minute percentage of these 
containers. Even this small sample has 
demonstrated a major smuggling route for 
illegal wildlife products. For example, the 
Service seized over $500,000 in oriental 
medicinal products at the port of Newark, New 
Jersey, alone. These medicinal products 
included pills made from the horns of Rhinos, 
which are an endangered species. 


A serious problem also exists in the 
identification of wildlife products. While the 
Service has the capability to identify whole 
animals and products containing large pieces of 
wildlife, such as boots, purses, and fur 
garments, it is often impossible to identify small 
items such as watchbands and trim. Even more 
difficult is the identification of products such as 
cosmetics and oriental medicines that are 
chemical compounds composed in part of 
wildlife. Unless the wildlife is declared as an 
ingredient on the packaging, the Service is often 
hard-pressed to identify the species involved. 


In summary, the Service is doing a good job of 
controlling wildlife imports and exports within 
the constraints of staff and funding. Most 
wildlife shipments are channeled through a few 
designated ports of entry where they are 
inspected and cleared by a well-trained staff of 
Wildlife Inspectors. Suspected violations are 
referred to an equally well-trained staff of 
Special Agents for investigation. The Service 
maintains an intelligence staff to monitor 
international trade in wildlife and to provide 
information to appropriate authorities when 
action is necessary. Based upon this 
intelligence, the Service has initiated 
investigations, notified other countries of 
potential problems, and even imposed complete 
bans on wildlife imports from certain countries. 














The Service works closely with other Federal 
agencies and with foreign governments to 
enforce both domestic laws and international 
treaties restricting wildlife trade. 


However, many challenges remain. The 
percentage of containerized shipments inspected 
remains relatively small. Also, identification of 
wildlife products is difficult, and that could 
have significant impact on the future success of 
the Service's program. 


Despite these problems, the Service believes 
that it has a sound program for controlling the 
importation and exportation of wildlife and 
wildlife products. No system of controls is 
foolproof; however, the current program of 
wildlife inspections at the ports, diligent 
investigation by Special Agents, and aggressive 
prosecutions by the Department of Justice are 
helping to create an effective deterrent to future 
violations. 


Location of Wildlife Inspectors 
Designated Ports 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dallas-Fort Worth, Texas 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Los Angeles, California 
Miami, Florida 

New York, New York 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Portland, Oregon 

San Francisco, California 
Seattle, Washington 


Border, Non-designated, and Special Ports 


Agana, Guam 


Anchorage, Alaska 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Blaine, Washington 
Buffalo, New York 

Denver (Golden), Colorado 
Detroit (Ann Arbor), Michigan 
E] Paso, Texas 

Houston, Texas 

Laredo, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
San Diego, California 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Tampa, Florida 


Highlights of the Inspection Program 
Designated Port Activities 


Boston, Massachusetts, became the twelfth 
designated port of entry for wildlife on July 28, 
1994. The former non-designated port now 
provides full wildlife inspection services to area 
shippers. 


During FY 1994, the Hawaii Wildlife 
Inspectors initiated commercial cargo 
inspections of sea shells and shell craft being 
imported from the Philippines. Ocean 
containers were detained for inspection with the 
assistance of U.S. Customs and military 
personnel. An investigation was initiated into 
the illegal importation of several species of 
mollusk protected by Philippine law and 
CITES. To date, seven Honolulu, Hawaii, 
importers have forfeited approximately 15 tons 
of shells, including CITES regulated Tridacna 
species. Philippine shell exporters attempted to 
avert Philippine law by using fraudulent 
Philippine commodity clearances. Investigative 
efforts are expected to result in prosecution of 
several foreign and United States companies for 
felony Lacey Act violations. 
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Alerted by a significant decline in 
inspection/clearance activity for a leather 
company at the Port of Portland, Oregon, an 
investigation revealed that the licensed 
importer/exporter had unlawfully and culpably 
exported 14 shipments of wildlife hides, valued 
at approximately $103,000, without declaring 
them for inspection as required by law. The 
violations have been referred to the U.S. 
Attorney for criminal prosecution. 


A multi-agency task force was created by the 
United States Attorney's office in San 
Francisco, California, to deal with the illegal 
importation of oriental medicines. The task 
force includes U.S. Customs, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, and the Service, and will address 
the importation of wildlife prohibited by the 
Endangered Species Act, and meat and other 
items prohibited by other Federal laws. San 
Francisco is a focal point for these illegal 
importations from Pacific Rim countries. 


Importation of injurious species is a continuing 
problem in San Francisco. Seizures included 
live walking catfish and live mitten crabs. 
Populations of mitten crabs have been found at 
several places in the San Francisco Bay area, 
posing threats to the delicate San Francisco Bay 
environment. One importer paid a $2,000 civil 
penalty for the importation of walking catfish. 


Several investigations into the unlawful 
importation and sale of sea turtles into Los 
Angeles, California, from El Salvador were 
initiated during 1994. Over 7,000 sea turtle 
eggs were seized from El Salvadoran nationals 
who were bringing the olive Ridley eggs into 
the United States to be sold for $1 to $1.50 
each. Two subjects, arrested when caught 
smuggling 3,780 eggs in their luggage, were 
indicted for smuggling and conspiracy. One of 
the subjects was released on bail, and after 
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agreeing to plead guilty, fled to El Salvador and 
remains a fugitive. Sea turtles are all listed on 
Appendix I of CITES, and all but one 
Australian species are listed as endangered or 
threatened. 


The designated port at Dallas-Ft. Worth, Texas, 
experienced a substantial increase in live animal 
shipments from the Middle East and Southeast 
Asia. Four inhumane shipment importations 
were documented involving gerboas and fenec 
foxes. Civil penalty proceedings are currently 
underway against the importers and two air 
carriers. The proposed civil penalties range 
from $5,000 to $10,000 per count. 


Procedural and organizational changes at the 
port of Chicago, Illinois, have enhanced the 
effectiveness of the program during the past 
year. An office has been staffed in the 
international passenger terminai, allowing 
Service Wildlife Inspectors to review all 
manifests of arriving international cargo in an 
attempt to locate undeclared and/or suspect 
shipments. The availability of Wildlife 
Inspectors to examine passenger baggage has 
greatly increased the volume of seizures from 
international travelers. Further, instituting a 
seven-day work week has allowed the Service 
to conduct inspection activities at times not 
normally covered by inspection personnel. The 
advent of a Service presence in the international 
terminal has increased cooperation with other 
Federal agencies and exposure to the public and 
airline personnel. 


A February 1994 tiger import by a Michigan 
trophy hunter, resulted in the abandonment of 
the tiger and a fine of $5,000. Chicago Wildlife 
Inspectors determined that the trophy had been 
purchased, and not sport hunted, as required by 
a CITES permit. When questioned, the 
importer initially lied about the acquisition of 











the tiger, until a Service Special Agent 
presented prosecution options to him. He then 
agreed to plead guilty to Endangered Species 
and smuggling violations. 


As a result of a passenger inspection, Chicago 
Wildlife Inspectors discovered a Joliet, Illinois, 
lawyer attempting to smuggle endangered and 
protected wildlife in personal accompanying 
baggage after arriving on a flight from Africa. 
The smuggler, who denied importing wildlife 
both orally and in writing, was found to be 
importing sea turtle shells, CITES tortoise 
shells, ivory products, and monitor lizard 
products. Statements made by the importer's 
wife indicated that the products were bound for 
a relative's retail store. The investigation 
continues. 


Wildlife Inspectors at the port of New York, 
New York, working in conjunction with the 
American Zoo and Aquarium Association, were 
instrumental in drafting and compiling shipping 
requirements for transporting live corals. This 
now makes airlines accountable for inhumane 
treatment of shipments of live corals, 
enforceable under CITES, which adopts 
International Air Transport Association 
regulations for shipping live wildlife. 


Non-Designated Port Activities 


A protocol was established in FY 1994 with 
government officials in Saipan, Commonwealth 
of Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI), for 
inspection of wildlife entering and leaving 
CNMI through Saipan. The Saipan inspections 
and coordination was handled by the Guam 
Wildlife Inspector. To date, several importers 
have received non-designated port permits, 
primarily for live tropical fish and CITES clam 
species. CNMI Customs and Agriculture 
Quarantine inspectors now inspect commercial 





imports and arriving passengers for compliance 
with all United States wildlife laws. Ten to 
twenty seizures are made every month and 
turned over to the Service for processing. 
Seizures include sea turtle parts and products, 
CITES protected bats, Philippine shell products, 
and Oriental medicinals. 


On October 1, 1994, the Republic of Palau 
signed a compact of free association with the 
United States. During the months preceding the 
signing of the compact, Service personnel met 
with Palauan officials to help them understand 
the impact of this action with regard to CITES. 
Upon becoming a free nation, Palau can no 
longer ship fruit bats, an Appendix I species, to 
Guam and the Northern Mariana Islands. In 
addition they must now issue CITES in lieu 
documents for the export of giant clams and 
stony coral to CITES party countries. The 
Palauan officials were provided 
recommendations on the format and content of 
an in lieu document. 


A Wildlife Inspector is stationed at the 
Canadian border Port of Blaine, Washington, to 
inspect wildlife entering or leaving the United 
States along the Canadian border. Approxi- 
mately three and one half million truck cargo 
entries clear the Blaine/Lynden/Sumas border 
ports each year and traffic is increasing. 


A Montreal, Canada, watch company paid an 
$1,100 criminal penalty for illegally importing 
138 Tegu watchbands into the United States 
through the port of Champlain, New York. 


Service Special Agents assisted Canadian 
Customs with the seizure of forty live iguanas 
that had been acquired in Florida and then 
exported to Canada through the port of 
Champlain, New York, by a Canadian citizen. 
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The unlawful importation of wildlife and 
wildlife products into the United States at 
southern California ports continued to increase 
over the past year and resulted in several 
investigations. A career criminal with a history 
of wildlife violations was convicted of five 
felony counts related to the unlawful 
importation of over 600 CITES-listed Mexican 
red-kneed tarantulas (estimated value in excess 
of $125,000) and the subsequent sale of those 
tarantulas throughout the United States. The 
subject is awaiting sentencing on these 
convictions. 


The full-time inspection staff at San Diego, 
California, increased from one to two during FY 
1994. The two Wildlife Inspectors monitor 
wildlife entering or leaving the United States at 
all Mexican border ports along the California 
border. Inspections at the United States/Mexico 
border ports uncovered approximately 260 
violations during FY 1994, a slight increase 
when compared to violations for FY 1993. Due 
to a large and ever-present tourist trade, the 
commercialization of small reptile skin products 
continues along the border. 





Training sessions were conducted for Mexican 
Wildlife Inspectors and management officials 
involved in CITES and general wildlife law 
enforcement. The training centered on 
smuggling operations and the international trade 
in live wildlife and commercial products at the 
non-designated U.S./Mexico border ports. 


Wildlife imports through the port of Anchorage 
continued to increase in FY 1994 as major 
freight carriers like Federal Express and United 
Parcel Service further developed their shipping 
hubs. The number of wildlife inspections has 
doubled at this port since FY 1992. 


The placement of a Service Wildlife Inspector at 
Dunseith, North Dakota, has resulted in a 
significant increase in the number of 
import/export violations detected at this border 
port. Within six months, over 1,100 wildlife 
inspections have been conducted. Activity has 
emphasized black bear, waterfowl, big game, 
fish, and circus animals. Approximately 20 
violations have been detected within the past six 
months, resulting in criminal or civil charges, or 
abandonments. 





Inspection of tropical fish shipment. 











FY 1994 WILDLIFE INSPECTION ACTIVITY* 


Port of Entry Number of Shipments | % of Total Total Value 





DESIGNATED PORTS ~ 
HONOLULU 3,300 5.1% $13,223,473 | 
LOS ANGELES 10,229 15.8% 71,224,178 | 
SEATTLE 1,882 2.9% 31,841,590 } 
SAN FRANCISCO 1,561 2.4% 6,078,593 | 
PORT LAND 842 1.3% 5,539,806 
DALLAS/FT WORTH 2,879 4.4% 60,310,339 | 
CHICAGO 3,861 6.0% 37,189,949 | 
MIAMI 5,387 8.3% 69,211,373 
NEW ORLEANS 827 1.3% 21,161,598 | 
BALTIMORE 636 1.0% 9,024,702 | 
NEW YORK/NEWARK 16,:74 25.3% 357,783,695 | 
BOSTON** 9.54 1.5% 16,050,085 
SUBTOTAL 48,742 75.2% $698,639,381 | 
NON-DESIGNATED PORTS 

SAN DIEGO 351 0.5% $893,294 | 
GUAM 310 0.5% 1,273,219 | 
EL PASO 1,328 2.0% 21,522,216 | 
HOUSTON 744 1.1% 37,116,904 | 
LAREDO 608 0.9% 1,326,614 } 
DETROIT 608 0.9% 2,494,454 | 
ST. PAUL 333 0.5% 403,866 | 
ATLANTA 397 0.6% 3,801,043 | 
TAMPA 704 1.1% 2,329,928 | 
SAN JUAN 157 0.2% 810,019 | 
BUFFALO 625 1.0% 2,710,671 | 
GOLDEN 140 0.2% 379,094 | 
ANCHORAGE 2,584 4.0% 5,372,859 | 
BLAINE 836 1.3% 6,929,969 | 
BROWNSVILLE 147 0.2% 830,848 | 
PEMBINA 982 1.5% 5,194,664 | 
SUBTOTAL 10,854 16.7% $93,389,662 | 
OTHERS*** 5,233 8.1% $6,406,387 | 
TOTAL 64,829 100.0% _ $798,435, 430} 














* As of 12/15/94. 
** Boston became a designated port of entry on July 28, 1994. 
*** Non-staffed ports. 
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V. CLARK R. BAVIN NATIONAL FISH 
AND WILDLIFE FORENSICS 
LABORATORY 
Ashland, Oregon 


In July of 1989, the Service opened the 23,000 
square foot National Fish and Wildlife 
Forensics Laboratory (Laboratory), renamed the 
Clark R. Bavin National Fish and Wildlife 
Forensics Laboratory in Fiscal Year 1991. The 
Laboratory serves as the Service's central 
repository for forfeited items and the National 
repository for eagle feathers and parts. The 
primary mission of the Laboratory is to make 
species-specific identification of wildlife parts 
and products seized as evidence, much like a 
police crime laboratory, and to match suspect, 
victim, and crime scene together through the 
examination and comparison of physical 
evidence. Because there are few wildlife 
forensic techniques available to make species- 
specific identifications, the Laboratory staff 
conducts extensive research to develop new 
identification methods. 


The primary user groups for the Laboratory are 
Service Special Agents and Wildlife Inspectors, 
other Federal agencies, State wildlife agencies, 
and the signatory countries to the CITES treaty. 


Statistics 


Since opening for business in 1989, the 
Laboratory has received over 2,700 cases. Of 
these cases, approximately 70 percent were 
Federal agency submissions, 25 percent were 
State agency submissions, and five percent were 
international agency submissions. There has 
been a steady increase in casework (cases and 
tagged evidence package) submissions each 
year. Expert witness testimony by Laboratory 
staff has been instrumental in numerous Federal 
and State prosecutions. 
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The central repository unit of the Laboratory 
has received over 374,500 forfeited wildlife 
parts or products since the Laboratory opened 
(49,650 items received in FY 1994). During 
FY 1994, 590 shipments (representing 17,016 
of these property items) were delivered to 
educational facilities via the "Cargo For 
Conservation" and "Suitcase for Survival" 
programs operated by the Laboratory in 
conjunction with the Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation. 


The Laboratory has received 9,732 requests 
from Native Americans for eagles or eagle parts 
since assuming responsibility for the National 
Eagle Repository and has filled 7,701 requests. 
In FY 1994, the Laboratory received more 
requests (1,983) for eagles and eagle parts than 
any other year. The current backlog of unfilled 
requests is 3,006. 


Identification Methods Development: 
Serology 


The Laboratory’s serology section has 
continued to develop new protein 2:\d DNA 
analysis capabilities to ass..i Federal and State 
law enforcement officers in the prosecution of 
wildlife game violations. Protein analyses have 
been expanded to identify blood and tissue of 


all wild North America. «~~ ids, bears, sheep, 
goats, antelope, cats, ; , walruses, and 
wolves to species of origin NA technology 


has been applied to answer questions of gender, 
species, parentage, and individualization. 


The serology section recently developed and 
verified a DNA-based gender test which has 
been proven to be gender-specific for nine 
different mammalian families. This ground- 
breaking procedure is also useful for police- 
related forensics. 











DNA species determination tests were perfected 
for wolves and for the world's eight bear 
species. Extensive pedigree collections of 
captive Mexican wolves and Asian bears were 
characterized by DNA typing to determine 
parent-offspring relationships. Scientists can 
now individualize blood and tissue (matching a 
kill site to a carcass, frozen meat, or dried 
blood) from all wild North American big game 
mammals. In addition to the obvious 
enforcement benefits, this information is useful 
in testing for reproductive isolation of 
threatened subspecies and gene flow within 
managed populations. 


Species-specific protein markers were 
developed for the identification of North 
American bears, cats, pronghorn, and various 
small game mammals and to distinguish North 
American mountain goats from domestic goats. 


A protein method was developed to distinguish 
the keratins in rhino horn from other horn and 
hoof material. 


Nuclear DNA fingerprinting data bases were 
developed for white-tailed deer, North 
American moose, pronghorn, Pacific walrus, 
American pine marten, and Mexican grey 
wolves. 


Mitochondrial DNA sequence data bases were 
developed to identify all eight of the world's 
bear species and to identify wolf populations. 
The same technology was used to study 
wolf/dog hybrids. 


Criminalistics: 


The criminalistics section has developed a 
software package called CompuTOD (computed 
time of death of deer). This program will 
provide field officers with immediate 


information regarding the time of death of deer 
based on the carcass cooling temperature rate 
and the ambient temperature. The calculated 
output is based on empirical information 
collected from over 400 deer carcasses. This 
program is being distributed free of charge to all 
Service special agents and State wildlife 
officers who may need to determine time of 
death of a deer under field investigative 
conditions. 


An analytical procedure was developed to 
determine the presence of Compound 1080 
(Sodium monofluoroacetate) using Nuclear 
Magnetic Resonance. Compound 1080 has 
traditionally been a very difficult chemical to 
analyze and this technique has helped to expand 
the battery of analytical procedures available to 
detect chemicals that cause immediate (acute) 
death to wildlife. 


A new and innovative technique to digitalize 
and computer-search the striations found in the 
lands and grooves of fired bullets has been 
developed which utilizes fractal mathematics 
and a scanning surface laser. The technology is 
ground-breaking in nature, and has been 
transferred to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s (FBI) Forensic Research 
Laboratory at the FBI academy for possible 
inclusion in the FBI’s national computerized 
expended-cartridge identification system 
(DRUGFIRE). 


The section is actively researching the use of 
high performance liquid chromatography and 
fourier transform infrared spectrography to 
detect the presence of rhino-specific proteins in 
Asian medicinals. 


The recent acquisition of a new liquid 
chromatograph-mass spectrograph instrument 
will enable positive identification of cyanide 
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molecules bound to a hemoglobin molecule, 
thereby offering confirmed proof that cyanide 
was the direct cause-of-death. Initial research 
with this instrument suggests that there may be 
species-defining characteristics present on the 
alpha and beta chains of the hemoglobin 
molecule. 


Morphology: 


The Laboratory’s morphology section has 
developed microscopic identification techniques 
to differentiate hair of members of the cat 

family (Felidae) from hair of civet cats and 
genets (family Viverridae), and positively 
identify foot hairs from eastern cougar (Puma 
concolor couguar), until now considered 
extirpated from New England states. 


The morphology section has also developed 
preparation techniques to identify oil-soaked 
bird carcasses, feathers, and bones. These 
techniques have been used to identify the 
species of approximately 300 bird specimens 
submitted as evidence. 


During this fiscal year, the morphology section 
has added approximately 600 ‘known’ 
(vouchered) specimens to the mammal 
standards collection, approximately 1500 
specimens (mostly skeletons) to the bird 
standards collection, and approximately 100 
specimens to the reptile standards collection. 


Technical Support: 


The Laboratory’s technical support section 
worked with regional and national Service 
Information Resource Management personnel to 
connect the Laboratory staff to the Internet. 

The section has successfully implemented and 
maintained the Forensic Science World Wide 
Web (WWW) Server (which now averages over 
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28 queries per day), an on-line File Transfer 
Protocol (FTP) server, a USENET news server, 
and a secondary electronic mail system. All 
computers in the Laboratory are connected to 
the network and are capable of accessing any of 
the internet resources. 


The address of the Laboratory’s World Wide 
Web Home Page is: 


http://www. lab.r1 .fws.gov/usfwslab. html. 


The Laboratory has also established a Wildlife 
Forensics Bulletin Board System on Internet 
that is used for electronic communications 
between the Laboratory’s wildlife forensic 
scientist staff and outside sources of forensic 
expertise or data. At the request of the 
American Society of Crime Laboratory 
Directors, the Laboratory will expand the 
services of the Wildlife Forensics Bulletin 
Board to demonstrate the feasibility of 
electronic communications between all of the 
crime labs in the United States and crime labs in 
several foreign countries. 


The Laboratory has offered hands-on training to 
wildlife officers of the 125 signatory countries 
of CITES. The capabilities of the Laboratory 
were presented at the CITES meeting in Fort 
Lauderdale. To date, officers from 
approximately 15 CITES signatory countries 
have visited the Laboratory and discussed 
investigative techniques with the Laboratory 
staff. 


Laboratory Safety: 


The Laboratory received an OSHA Safety 
Award (the only one issued to the Department 
of Interior this fiscal year) for implementing an 
outstanding occupational health and safety 
program. 

















Forensics scientist analyzing a statue carved from African elephant ivory. 
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VI, LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING 
Historical Background 


The Fish and Wildlife Service did not have a 
formal training program for law enforcement 
officers prior to 1970, Over the years a small 
number of Service agents attended the basic 
Treasury Department Law Enforcement School, 
which all Department of Treasury agents were 
required to attend, In 1970, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and several other government 
agencies entered into a Memorandum of 
Understanding for the sponsorship and 
operation of a consolidated Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center (FLETC),. 
Initially located in Washington, D.C., this 
center was moved in 1975 to a 1500-acre 
complex near Brunswick, Georgia, on the site 
of a former Naval Air Station. 


In March 1972, Special Agents began attending 
a National Criminal Investigator School as an 
integral part of their training, conducted by the 
Department of the Treasury in Washington, 
D.C. In April 1972, the national training 
concept was enhanced with the establishment of 
the Service's National Law Enforcement 
Training Academy. The Academy trained U.S. 
Game Management Agents in their new 
responsibilities as Special Agents. In 1977, the 
Division began using the facilities at Glynco, 
Georgia. 


Training for Wildlife Inspectors began in the 
late 1970's and primarily consisted of 
on-the-job training augmented with several 
seminars. Since 1984, the Service has 
conducted a formal training program at the 
Glynco Center for all newly hired Wildlife 
Inspectors. 


In addition to the basic training programs, the 
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Division also conducts annual "in-service" 
training for Special Agents and Wildlife 
Inspectors, Provided for Agents since 1976, it 
was begun on an annual basis for Inspectors in 
1986, It is designed to refresh basic law 
enforcement skills and to provide needed 
training regarding changes in laws, regulations, 
and policies. 


Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 


The Center is located on a 1500-acre campus 
just outside Brunswick, Georgia. Facilities 
range from a golf course to entire houses 
redesigned to provide realistic demonstrations 
and practical exercises for the 1600 trainees 
usually in attendance. Specialized shooting 
ranges, physical fitness facilities, and 
automobile driving tracks contribute to the 
development of personnel from 60 Federal 
agencies. 


Description of Training Programs 


New Special Agents are required to complete an 
intensive eight weeks of training in the Criminal 
Investigator School followed by an additional 
seven weeks of agency-specific training called 
Special Agent Basic School. Upon satisfactory 
completion of these two courses, they are 
assigned to a Special Agent position and receive 
on-the-job training for a period of one year to 

18 months. 


Wildlife Inspectors attend a four-week basic 
training course during their first year of 
employment. Conducted by the Service, the 
program focuses on wildlife import-export 
responsibilities and is designed to familiarize 
Inspectors with Service policies and procedures 
as implemented at designated ports and border 
areas. 








Refuge Officers attend an eleven-week training 
course at the Center followed by a two-week 
agency specific program called Refuge Officer 
Basic School, This program focuses on the 
laws, policies, and enforcemeat problems which 
are unique to National Wildlife Refuges. 


Annual refresher or in-service training 
programs for enforcement personnel require 40 
hours of participation. Training is conducted at 
the main Federal Law Enforcement Training 
Center at Glynco, Georgia, or its western 
facility at Tucson, Arizona. 


FY1994 Accomplishments 


During FY 1994, the Branch of Training and 
Inspection administered the various law 
enforcement training programs as required for 
all Service law enforcement personnel. 


Two requisite one-week "in-service" training 
sessions were conducted for all Service Special 
Agents in March; a two-week "Undercover 
Investigations Seminar" for undercover agents 
from various states and countries was conducted 
in July; and in August, 11 new Special Agents 
graduated from FLETC and were assigned to 
their first duty stations. 


In March 1994, the Branch presented a program 
on “The Lacey Act and Native American 
Rights” to over 60 State, Federal, and 
Provincial wildlife enforcement officers at the 
Midwest Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Officers’ Covert Investigations Seminar in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


In April 1994, Branch personnel and five new 
Special Agents assisted regional Agents in 
coordinating and implementing a takedown in 
Puerto Rico. Twelve subjects were arrested for 
taking and selling sea turtles. 


In May 1994, a class of 10 new Special Agents 
began their first phase of formal training at 
FLETC, Glynco, Georgia, Training of the new 
class included a segment on lap top computer 
operations, 


A one-week "in-service" class for Wildlife 
Inspectors was held at the Marana, Arizona, 
facility of FLETC in October 1993. In January 
1994, a four-week Wildlife Inspector Basic 
Training Program was conducted in Glynco, 
Georgia. This class, designed to familiarize 
new Wildlife Inspectors with the treaties, 
statutes, regulations, policies, and procedures 
administered by the Service, was expanded 
from two weeks to four weeks, in order to meet 
the increased demands and responsibilities of 
the inspection program. 


The second "Law Enforcement for Managers" 
class was conducted at FLETC this fiscal year. 
The class was designed for Service managers 
having overall responsibility for administration 
of law enforcement activities in their regions 
and on National Wildlife Refuges. The class 
exposed the managers to such issues as 
enforcement authority and jurisdiction, 
preventive law enforcement, Federal court 
procedures, and Service law enforcement 
policies. 


In addition to conducting the requisite training 
classes for Service Special Agents and Wildlife 
Officers, the Branch also provided training to 
Service Refuge Officers and other Federal law 
enforcement officers. During the fiscal year, 
the Branch provided wildlife law enforcement 
training to a total of 38 Refuge Law 
Enforcement Officers and four Department of 
Defense Game Wardens. Also, 288 U.S. 
Customs Inspectors attended 12 basic training 
classes designed to equip the inspectors with a 
working knowledge of Service laws and 
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regulations governing the importation and 
exportation of wildlife, to include manufactured 
products, 


Throughout the fiscal year, the Branch 
coordinated enforcement details for the 14 
Special Agents graduated in August 1993. 
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Enforcement details involved endangered 
species and migratory bird enforcement efforts 
and were conducted in cooperation with Service 
Refuge Officers, State wildlife officers, and 
National Park Service and U.S. Forest Service 
Rangers throughout the United States. 


Special Agents receive firearms training at the Federal Law Enforcement Training 


Center (FLETC) in Glynco, Georgia. 
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VII. NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
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@ TOP: One of three black. 
bears rescued from likely 
death in a ‘canned hunt’ in 
Mexico. The bears, now at 
the San Antonio Zoo, were 
intercepted at the Tex- 
as-Mexico border along with 
two jaguars and a leopard. 
The U.S. Parks and Wildlife 
Department says canned 
hunts are a lucrative industry 
in which hunters pay thou- 
sands of dollars to kill tame 
wildlife. 


® RIGHT: A leopard, similiar 
to one confiscated at the 
border, tries to beat the heat 
at the Houston Zoo. 
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Agents say 
canned hunts 
big business 


Endangered animals 
seized in Del Rio 





By JAMES PINKERTON 
ston Chromecie 





ARLINGEN — Federal agents 
who last week seized a trio of 





hunts,” a lucrative industry in which 
hunters pay thousands of dollars to kill 
tame wildlife. =~ 
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to animals,” Steinbaugh said. 
y, with good intentions 
do things the right way.” 


certainly bred and raised in captivity by 
private individuals. Two recent attempts 
to outlaw private ownership and breed- 
ing of endangered species in Texas have 
failed, but it is against federal law to 
harm them or to transport them in 
interstate commerce without govern- 
ment permits. 

Steinbaugh, who has investigated a 
number of canned hunts in South Texas, 
said the private breeding of endangered 
animals — especially huge meat-eating 
wildcats — has become a cottage indus- 
try with often tragic results for the 
animals. 

“Some of them are used for the so- 
called canned hunts, some are kept as 
pets for people who can't care for them 
and some end up in roadside z00s,” 
Steinbaugh said. “I have vet to see any of 
these animals go to good homes, and the 
zoos don't want them because there is no 
traceable history on them. 

“T've seen Bengal tiger cubs advertised 
for sale in a truck trader magazine here 
recently in the San Antonio area.” 

Steinbaugh said it appears the endan- 
gered animals were sold by a US. resi- 
dent of the Quemado area, a remote 


See ANIMALS on Page 30. 
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continuing and could result in felony 
charges of violating the Endangered 
which governs the international 
transportation of endangered ani- 

Agent Steinbaugh said he hopes it 
will someday become illegal for 


Species Act and the Lacey Act, 
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The hunt occurred on the ranch of hgh RAR 


Fredericksburg veterinarian Dr. Jo- all you got to do is find you a partner 
seph W. Burkett 3rd, who was paid with a male cat and you can breed 


tiger species. 


“I don’t know if they (animals) 


were going to be in a private collec- 
tion or if he was transporting them 
to another location,” Sinclair said of 
the animals’ destination. 

However, federal agent Stein- 


baugh has seen the sickening end of 


vate citizens in Texas to own and 
ve 
of 


nity 
s TE 


endangered species 


ezdd itis legal in Texas 
conduct a canned hunt of an 


tiger African lion or a mountain lion, since 


neither is on the 


In late 1990, he helped investigate was na 


a canned hunt of a black leopard, 
which sparked worldwide attention 
when the videotapes of the kill were 
released. 


The case prompted state Sen. Mike 
Moncrief, D-Fort Worth, to sponsor a 
bill during the 1991 and 1993 legisla- 
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Alleged butterfly poachers indicted 


Redwood City suspect wrote of working at Stanford lab 


BY KIM BOATMAN 
Mercury News Staff Writer 

There U.S. Attorney Michael 
Yamaguchi stood Tuesday, look- 
ing like the guest lecturer in a 
continuing entomology series at 
the Smithsonian but talking about 
a six-month investigation that 
netted three allegec butterfly 
poachers on a felony conspiracy 
charge. 

U.S. attorneys are more often 
seen next to caches of confiscated 
weapons or drugs, Yamaguchi ad- 
mitted, surveying a table laden 


with drawers of mounted Kaibab 
swallowtails, bay checkerspots 
and San Bruno elfins. The evi- 
dence on hand was just a sam- 
pling of the 2,200 butterflies from 
more than 200 species, many en- 
dangered or threatened or taken 
illegally from public land, that 
were confiscated in the case. 

“I’ve already heard every but- 
terfly joke,"’ Yamaguchi said. 

In announcing at tne federal 
building in downtown San Jose 
the indictments of Richard J. 
Skalski, 38, of Redwood City, 


Marc L. Grinnell, 39, of Santa 
Rosa and Thomas W. Kral, 29, of 
Tucson, Ariz., Yamaguchi and As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney Lee Alt- 
schuler said they're signaling the 
Clinton administration’s commit- 
ment to environmental issues and 
the U.S. Endangered Species Act. 

“This case is clearly a clarion 
call. . . to say this is enough, this 
is time for us to protect the envi- 
ronment,” said Altschuler, who 
worked to emphasize the serious- 
ness of what officials say was a 
decadelong poaching scheme for 
trade and profit. ‘Certain of 


See BUTTERFLIES, Page 4B 
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Redwood City collector 
said to use Stanford lab 


@ BUTTERFLIES 
from Page 1B 


these specimens are not found in 
any reputable collection any- 
where. Others are found in great- 
er numbers here in this room than 
at National Park Service offices 
or at the Smithsonian museum.” 

And in releasing details of a 
joint U.S. Attorney’s Office/U:S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service investi- 
gation that had sent tremors 
through the butterfly collecting 
and research communities, offi- 
cials offered a glimpse into the 
single-minded devotion of some 
collectors. According to evidence 
presented in the indictment, 
members of the trio traipsed 
across national parks and wildlife 
refugees from the Everglades Na- 
tional Park in Florida to Kodiak 
National Wildlife Refuge in Alas- 
ka, concocting schemes to foil 
park rangers. 

In letters cunfiscated in the in- 























vestigation, the collectors dis- 
cussed exchanges of endangered 
or illegally obtained butterflies as 
casually as boys trade baseball 
cards. He'd want something real- 
ly rare for the one male Apode- 
mia mormo langei — the endan- 
gered Lange's metalmark butter- 
fly — he collected in Antioch, 
Skalski wrote Kral. He'd actually 
collected two and had one confis- 
cated, Skalski wrote, “and as I 
was leaving managed to neatly 
conceal my second specimen” 

Some specimens connected to 
the men also were confiscated 
from a handful! of institutions, 
which officials refused to name. 
While the institutions don’t face 
charges, Yamaguchi issued a 
stern warning that institutions 
should be more careful in tracing 
the provenance of their collec- 
tions. 

Lest anyone take the poaching 
and, in some instances. illegal im- 
port of these little critters in jest, 
consider the potential penalty. 


ee Ba 


Charged with conspiracy to vio- 
late U.S. wildlife laws, each sus- 
pect faces up to five years in pris- 
on, a $250,000 fine, a $60 penalty 
assessment and a term of super- 
vised release. 


None of the men returned calls 
Tuesday, but Skalski’s lawyer, 
Gail Shifman, said, ‘“‘What the 
government has tried to do here 
is portray him as something he's 
not.” 

The three men are scheduled to 
be arraigned in federal court in 
San Jose on Jan. 20. 

Skalski said in correspondence 
he used Dr. Dennis Murphy's lab 
at Stanford’s Center for Conser- 
vation Biology to raise larvae. 
Murphy, director of the center, 
did not return calls Tuesday. In 
correspondence, Skalski said he 
worked at Stanford as a pest con- 
trol field representative. Officials 
said Tuesday they believe he is 
employed by an independent con- 
tractor. 
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Courti ng d lesirec effect working ; 
People who hunt and fish nor- And they have plenty of evi- ran the — from shoot- ; etpeigat at the source of the 
mally associate their opener dence. Figures compiled by the ing gros to having an un- mirth. A tomb-like silence 
with” the freedom of the U.S. Fish and Service in- plugged shotgun, 1 Most weren’t ecended on the room. No w 
‘ outdoors. But Wednesday 11 dicate long asa would play out. pers. No nervous movements 
them wore in e different exviron- poachers’ paradise, has dramati- Their worst fears seemed to be the seats. No chatter of lawyers 
ment altogether: The very cally changed its behavior in the eased with Wynne's pleasant, al- near the back door. | é 
‘ somber confines of the federal last five years: Waterfowl most maternal approach, the “I se you over 
court house on Poydres and | cases are down 94 percent, careful way she explained their — do you find what I'm sayir 
‘Camp. -over-bagging is down 75 rights, her insistence funny?” Wynne asked in the 
hig A he together in Magis- . “This has happened during a facing possible jail time have law- noiseless room. “Do ‘you 
chaelle Wynne's coutt- riod when Socsment effort yers for , I'm joking? I can assure you I aip 
room, an eclectic group of fish and itis ncreased substantially by both And the penalties seemed to _not. | ' 
and game “outlaws” that in- —_ judges say it isawaste the state and federal agencies,” match the crime, aman who hed = “when | say | want my child- 
eve from a doctor mg money: federal agent Dave Hall said. yielded to the old tradition of and Children’ chi 
to an ex-con who had served time Not Wynne, nor most of her sw. ren and my 8. to 
-con associates in this federal court eve epent more time shooting gros becs (yellow- 69 the birds in our marshes and 
in the Big House. district. looking, and fewer viola- crowned night iberone, @ PO- to know what it’s like to catch a 
If they had ~ charged in “There is that tected species) lost his hunting redfish, | am not joking. Thie 
any other sta not bens to ordinary people when “There are many factors that privileges for two years, got court takes very seriously its ré- 
have wound dup in a federal court come into a court room and 28Ve contributed to this — but 100-hours comm service ‘sponsibility to safeguard these 
— or, for that matter, in any hear their name called out, and ‘here's no doubt that mandatory was ordered to pay an $800 fine; precious natural resources. : 
other court. Those pleadin uf hear a judge read the actions they court appearances is a key. 1 a man who had mistaken a “There is e. oof 
guilty (and all but three did are accused of to anyone who is don't there's a duck hunter mottled duck for a teal on his of our fish and 
would simply have dropped a listening,” Wynne said. “Sud- in this state who doesn't know first-ever teal hunt, was fined misuse of our : 
check or ) Gane order in the denly , becomes more ‘bat when he’s caught doing $100. people — don't p > 
and gone on with their serious eomething illegal, he's going to But any notion that this was gb fg Rh 
lives. “Most of these people are good have to answer to a no big deal stopped early on jeft for the next'se sralogt 
But not in Louisiana. When people; they love the fish and tions. when one defi awaiting his That’ 8 why . = m. 
you are accused of breaking a Paldlife of of this state. But they “That isn’t a pleasant prospect turn, === the mistake of - you're “< 
federal fish or wildlife law in don’t realize what play for most people. ing at a fellow defendant's com- = “And if you learn nothing else 
Louisiana, you know one thing is _ in conservation of resources § There was an air of nervous ment “while Wynne was eee, by pefully you'll learn tha 
certain to happen: You will have until they are forced to think anticipation among the 11 who explaining the reasons for her 
to make an appearance in court. = about it. ' awaited Wynne's 3 p.m. arrival _ fine to the heron shooter. a that seems a Ist 
Some le claim this is un- “That's the whole of Wednesday. Like their back- Wynne stopped ab , took more effective than dropping‘A 
fair. Some U.S. attorneys, magis- this. And we think it's working.” grounds, their alleged crimes glso her glasses off an looked check in the mailbox. .. 
ua. 
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Undercover ‘Sam’ 
targets criminals 


By Howard Pankratz 
Denver Post Staff Writer 
e's lived in Eskimo villages, 
posed as a Montana landown- 
er, sold bear parts to Asian 
merchants and hidden himself away 
with the haunting knowledge that he 
was the target of a mob contract. 

This is the life of an undercover 
agent whose sights are fixed squarely 
on poachers. 

The agent, referred to as Sam 
throughout this story, wears a bullet- 
proof vest and carries a big gun. 
Those are the constants for a soldier 
in the nation’s poaching wars, which 
Sam has fought for four decades. — 

Sam was set to retire — in fact, the 
Justice Department threw him a go- 
ing-away party. But department offi- 
cials turned around and persuaded 
him to stay to complete another 
poaching case. . 

Sam rarely emerges from his care- 
fully constructed cover of the mo- 
ment. But he agreed to an interview 
with The Denver Post to discuss what 
he sees as an epidemic spreading 
across the nation. 

“T’m concerned about wildlife and 
the environment for wildlife,” he said. 
“T have 40 years tied up with this, and 
I consider myself a total failure. 

“I didn’t fail, society failed,” he 
added. “They (the poachers) are steal- 
ing from everyone. It’s out there for 
the taking. It’s a commodity. We have 
a commodity that is unique to the 


world and we are seeing it slip away | 


in many places because we either 
don’t care or don’t have the budget to 
do something about it. 

“If our society doesn’t attach more 
importance to wildlife, a lot of those 
species are going down the tunes. ” 








LOOKOUT: Animal heads are popular decorations in the West. 


Sam can quickly recount scenes 
from a long career that still boil his 
blood. 

@ On the Alaska coast, 400 walrus 
illegally slaughtered for their ivory. 

- @ Plants being hauled off at night 
from federally protected deserts. 

@ Poachers robbing the Montana 
nests of the gyrfalcon. The eggs or 
young birds then become the prized 
possessions of black market wheeler- 
dealers. 

@ Poaching by a 19-year veteran 
Denver police detective, Dale R. 
Leonard, who was accused of leading 
illegal big-game hunting expeditions 
to Montana. Wildlife officials still 
have pictures of Leonard carrying a 
bighorn sheep out of a forest. Leon- 
ard, who resigned from the police de- 
partment, pleaded guilty to two char- 
ges of transporting illegally bagged 
game across state lines. 

Sam and several colleagues put to- 


gether the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice’s elite special operations unit. 
Based in the Northeast, the six mem- 
bers live undercover and target 
poachers who operate across state 


_ lines and frequently across interna- 


tional boundaries. The agents’ job is to 
infiltrate the rings. 

“Ninety-five percent of the people 
we deal with are armed,” Sam said. 
“When these things (covert opera- 
tions) go to hell, you are invariably 
out there by yourself. They could easi- 
ly do away with you if they became 
suspicious.” 

Over the years, Sam has disarmed 
eight people who were either holding 


- a gun on him or other people. 


He said there is a common misper- 
céption that poachers are hunters 
bending the rules, not criminals. But 
on one of his recent undercover opera- 
tions, he said, three of the 21 people 
arrested had served time in prison for 
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Agent the 007 of poaching war 


murder. 


Death threats are routine, Sam 
said. One he took seriously came from 


* an organized crime family that placed 


a contract on him after he nabbed a 
couple of Alaskan guides for illegally 
hunting bear from airplanes. The | 
crime family had an interest in the 
planes, and members were irate when 
they were seized. 

To protect himself, Sam lived in the 


basement of a building in a western 


US. city for months. 


After a long career fighting obscure 
criminals who can hide behind moun- 
tains and conceal themselves in for- 
ests, Sam admits he hasn’t made 
much of dent. 


“Poaching has increased dramati- 
cally,” he said. “The commercializa- 
tion of wildlife today is only second to 
commercialization of drugs, money- 
wise.” 

The undercover agent said he’s sold 
bear gallbladders to merchants for 
the Asian medicine market in New 
York City. They wanted “all I could 
get.” 


And Sam was the undercover agent 
in the first prosecution of poaching by 
airplane in Alaska. In that case, he in- 
filtrated a hunt by two doctors and 
two guides. Two planes were used, 


- and the animals were rendered as 


helpless as shooting-gallery targets. 

One of the guides flew a doctor to a 
certain spot on the ground, and the 
second guide stayed airborne to drive 
a bear into the first poacher’s path. 
During the trip, three brown bears 
were taken — one each by the doc- 
tors, and one by Sam, who, to ingrati- 
ate himself with the suspects, posed 
as a client of the guides. 


Sam said the planes so easily herd 
bears that he moved less than the 
length of a football field when he fired 
the kill shot. 
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